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Top, left: Famous Middle Temple Library 
damaged in recent London raid. 


B bi V4 y 4 \ Top, right: Damage caused to the historic 


library in the Inner Temple. 





on Books Bottom: Looking through the roof of the 


University College Library, London. 
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HAT HAPPENS TO LIBRARIES when 
bombs fall and fires rage? As we 

read about repeated air raids on cities 
whose libraries are many and large, we 
wonder what has become of books and 
librarians, and what service is being ren- 
dered by libraries under fire. Reports 
reaching the United States have been few 
and brief, but recently the British Library 
of Information has released some vivid 
descriptions written by English librarians, 
which supplement the brief statements in 
English library journals. While we can- 
not know the full extent of damage to 
libraries in Europe and Asia, the descrip- 
tions do give us some idea of what is hap- 
pening to libraries in war-torn countries. 
The library of University College, the 
University of London, is one that has 
suffered severe losses. When the Great 
Hall of the college was completely de- 
molished by a bomb, the explosion broke 
windows and skylights in the library, per- 
mitting rain to fall on the books the fol- 
lowing day. As soon as possible the books 
were removed and set out to dry. Later, 
however, the college was struck by incen- 
diary bombs that caused a serious fire. Al- 
though the most valuable parts of the 
library, including manuscripts, incunabula, 
books printed in England before 1641, and 
other rarities, had previously been placed 
in a storage place outside London, the 
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By JOHN R. RUSSELL 


The chairman of the A.L.A. Committee on Devastated Libraries discusses 
the damage to libraries in the war-torn countries of Europe and Asia. 


loss was nevertheless great. The library, 
first opened in 1829 with a collection of 
6000 volumes, had become one of the 
great libraries of England, its more than 
400,000 volumes including special collec- 
tions of great importance. The librarian, 
Mr. John Wilks, reports that approxi- 
mately 100,000 volumes have been lost. 
The most serious loss is that of the 
German collection, considered to be “prob- 
ably the best German library in any 
British university.” The collections in 
English and Scandinavian languages and 
literatures were also lost; the Scandinavi- 
an library “represented the only collection 
of its kind in any English university.” The 
greater part of the science library was 
destroyed, and most of the Mocatta Li- 
brary and Museum of Anglo-Judaica, an 
unusually fine collection on the history of 
the Jews in England, is lost. It has also 
been reported by the Ministry of Infor- 
mation in London that two members of 
the library staff were killed and eight 
injured. 

Part of the library of King’s College, 
the University of London, was moved to 
Bristol University when the faculties of 
art, science, laws, and theology were trans- 
ferred from London to Bristol. About 
7000 volumes were placed in the Great 
Hall of Bristol University, which later 
was completely destroyed by fire resulting 
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from incendiary bombs. Not only were 
all the books lost, but also the subject 
index to King’s College Library. The 
losses were most serious in the fields of 
French, German, and English literature. 
Mr. R. Hutton, librarian of King’s Col- 
lege, reports, “It is no exaggeration to say 
that while we lost no ‘museum’ piece, we 
lost what was, in effect, the daily bread of 
the students.” 


BristoL LisrARY DAMAGED 


The library of the University of Bristol 
was also damaged by air raids. Fire de- 
stroyed the roof of a new wing of the 
library. Fortunately this wing was not 
occupied, although it was nearly com- 
pleted. A temporary roof is now being 
put in place. The windows in the main 
library were shattered, and some books 
were damaged by water and broken glass. 
The library of the department of anatomy, 
which included some valuable sets of peri- 
odicals, was completely destroyed. As a 
result of the raid the library was closed 
for five weeks while repairs were being 
made. ‘The manuscripts and most valu- 
able books have been moved to a gallery 
in a capacious stone mine. ‘To protect 
the books from dampness, they are being 
placed in tin-lined boxes that are hermeti- 
cally sealed. Before the boxes are sealed, 
a small muslin bag containing activated 
charcoal is placed in each box in order to 
keep the relative humidity in the box be- 
low the danger point. 

Detailed reports of the damages to the 
libraries of the Inner Temple and the 
Middle Temple have not been received, 
but photographs, taken after the buildings 
had been bombed, show that these valuable 
law libraries were seriously damaged as a 
result of air raids. 


The beautiful Guildhall was partly de- 





stroyed by fire which spread from the ad- 
jacent church of “St. Lawrence Jewry 
next Guildhall” when it was struck by an 
incendiary bomb. The portion of the 
building devoted to the library was dam- 
aged to a considerable extent, but not be- 
yond the possibility of repair. The loss of 
books amounted to 25,000 volumes, while 
several thousand more were damaged by 
fire and water. The greatest rarities had 
been removed from the library earlier, and 
since the fire the remainder of the library, 
with the exception of a working collection 
of 10,000 volumes, has been removed. The 
librarian, Mr. J. L. Douthwaite, reported 
that it was planned to reopen the library 
within a few days, using the portion least 
affected by the fire, which was the com- 
mercial library. 


ENGLISH PustLic LispraAriges Hit 


Public libraries in England have also 
been hit by bombs. The Minet Public 
Library, operated by the boroughs of Lam- 
beth and Camberwell, was struck by fire 
bombs and burned to the ground in De- 
cember. Some 20,000 books were de- 
stroyed, the furniture and equipment of 
the adult circulation department, reference 
room, reading room, and committee room 
were consumed by the flames, and the rec- 
ords of books on loan and of borrowers 
were lost. Fortunately the notable collec- 
tion of books and manuscripts on Surrey 
was only slightly damaged by water. The 
librarian, Mr. W. J. Hobby, reports that 
service has been resumed in an adjoining 
building with a stock of 3000 volumes, con- 
sisting of the books that were saved from 
the fire and those that were in use outside 
the library at the time of the fire and have 
since been returned. Mr. Hobby was 
able to borrow book shelving for his tem- 
porary quarters from the Camberwell 
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From British Ministry of Information 


Books SAVED FROM THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE LIBRARY, LONDON 


central library, which was so badly dam- 
aged that the building was condemned. As 
soon as the basement of the Minet Public 
Library, the only part of the building re- 
maining, has been rehabilitated, service 
will be resumed in the old building. 

The Hampstead public libraries also 
suffered severe losses. The Westbere Road 
Branch was struck by an incendiary bomb 
and burned with a loss of 10,000 volumes. 
A week later the central library was hit 
by an explosive bomb and the reference 
library and general collection, amounting 
to 20,000 volumes, were destroyed. Al- 
though most of the building had to be 
closed as a result of the explosion, an 
adult circulating library was opened in 
the children’s department the morning 
after the bombing and is giving service. 





CovEeNntTrRY’s LisRARY DESTROYED 

Coventry’s central library was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire; only 30,000 vol- 
umes from the Gulson Reference Library 
were salvaged from a total of about 
170,000 volumes. The local collection, 
and the commercial, technical, and junior 
libraries were destroyed. ‘The administra- 
tive departments were burned and the 
strong room blown up. In addition, the 
Longford Branch was extensively dam- 
aged. 

In Manchester one branch library was 
demolished, four had to be closed tem- 
porarily for repairs, while several others 
kept open although their windows had 
been shattered. The beautiful central li- 
brary was struck several times by fire 
bombs, but the speed and diligence of the 
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fire watchers saved the building from seri- 
ous damage. The Sefton Park Branch of 
the Liverpool Public Libraries, presented 
to the city by Andrew Carnegie and 
opened by him in 1911, was seriously dam- 
aged when the roof was burned by an in- 
cendiary bomb. ‘Two other branch li- 
braries in Liverpool suffered considerable 
damage when explosive bombs fell near 
them, shattering windows and causing 
other damage. 


DESTRUCTION IN SHEFFIELD 


Although Sheffield was heavily bombed, 
the Sheffield city libraries were only slight- 
ly damaged. Mr. J. P. Lamb, city li- 


brarian, writes vividly of the experience: 


“In the morning, during the slow and 
tortuous journey to town, I was haunted 
by the fear that my new central library, to 
the planning and building of which I am 
not ashamed to confess I gave some of the 
best years of my life, and whose Portland 
exterior must have stood out whitely in the 
moonlight among the smoke blackened grit- 
stone of the other central buildings, might be 
lying in ruins with all the wealth of knowl- 
edge, thought, and human achievement it 
contained burnt to ashes. As I neared it, 
through streets in which the tired but cheer- 
ful fire-fighters were working, past buildings 
gutted by fire or piled in untidy heaps by 
high explosives, I caught a glimpse of one 
corner. The library stood, white and clean 
and serene! Slowly I went round it. Broken 
windows here and there, but no other sign 
of damage. Across the street, part of a large 
building was in ruins; at its end, not fifty 
yards away, the School of Art was down to 
the ground. The central library had es- 
caped, it seemed, by a miracle. Inside, 
broken glass, scarred floors, dirt and dust 
everywhere. Already the staff were cheer- 
fully donning overalls and helping those 
cleaners who had been able to get through, 
collecting from the floors the glass from the 
broken roof lights, sweeping up the dust, and 
cleaning the furniture. Everyone was de- 
lighted at our good fortune, and in the happy 





comradeship of common endeavour, all dis- 
tinctions of age, sex, and position were put 
aside while the library was made ready for 
service. Our motto is that of the theatrical 
profession, “The show must go on!’ The 
next day the central library opened at the 
usual time. 

“But not for the usual service. The 
home reading library carried on normally, 
and the reference libraries gave all the 
service asked of them; but to meet the great 
demand for accommodation by urgent public 
services concerned with pressing human 
needs, we used several of our rooms as an 
information bureau, which grew, from 
nothing as it were, to a large and complex or- 
ganization to which the homeless, the nerve- 
racked, those searching for missing relatives, 
and many others, came for help and guid- 
ance. The staff kitchen and dining rooms 
were turned into a canteen. The library 
staff manned many departments of this 
bureau, cooked meals and fed those waiting 
in the building, and performed miracles of 
adaptation with cheerfulness and courage. 
Their work showed strikingly that library 
training develops initiative and resource. 
The tremendous value of the work done in 
this library in the weeks following the raid 
has been recognized in high quarters, and 
our experience is being officially sponsored 
as an example to be followed in other towns. 
It is not possible to give full details of how 
the library staff assisted in improvising this 
organization, but I feel I must mention two 
things. First, all the staff worked through 
from dawn to dusk without a break for 
several weeks; there were no half days, no 
Sundays and no Christmas Day or Boxing 
Day holiday for us; secondly, several mem- 
bers of the staff were on duty when the raid 
began, and spent the night in the library. 
The male staff patrolled the roof to deal 
with incendiaries, and two of the youngest 
girls, aged 18, went calmly amongst people 
sheltering in the basement, cheering them 
up, and dealing with the few whose nerves 
gave way under the strain. Their high 
courage and devotion to duty, amongst the 
terrifying crash of heavy bombs, will live 
in the memory of those who shared their 
vigil.” 

The chief librarian and the librarian 
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of the Croydon Public Libraries could 
supplement this description of librarians 
under fire, for we learn from The Libra- 
rian for December, 1940, “Mr. W. C. 
Berwick Sayers and Mr. F. Barlow have 
become casualties in A.R.P.” Information 
has recently been received that Mr. Bar- 
low has recovered and that Mr. Sayers 
is well on the road to recovery. 


LIBRARIES OUTSIDE ENGLAND 


Information about libraries outside Eng- 
land is brief and fragmentary. From 
photographs we can see some of the dam- 
age to the library of the University of 
Louvain in Belgium, and to the Technical 
High School in Helsinki, Finland. 

Mr. Oliver J. Caldwell has well de- 
scribed some of the damage that has oc- 
curred in China. Nankai University, 
formerly of Tientsen, lost almost all its 
library of more than 224,000 volumes. 
The campus of the University of Amoy 
is understood to have been practically 


destroyed by naval bombardment. The 
University of Nanking, which had a 
library of 338,108 volumes at the begin- 
ning of the war, and had just completed a 
new building, was forced to leave the city 
on a few days’ notice. It was possible 
to take only 16,715 volumes to the new 
location of the university in West China. 


PLAN FoR Givinc AID 


These descriptions of libraries in war- 
torn Europe and Asia give us some idea 
of what is happening, although the full 
extent of the loss and damage can only be 
imagined. Steps have already been taken 
by the American Library Association to 
formulate a plan for giving aid to such 
libraries when the time for full rehabili- 
tation comes. The Committee on Devas- 
tated Libraries, which was appointed in 
January, would like to receive information 
about libraries that have been damaged, 
and suggestions on the methods to be em- 
ployed in giving aid to them. 





Trends in Reading 


“Not alone in degree of reading but in kind does the library record decided shifts. 
During the 1930’s, there was a drift from the humanities to economics and psychology. 
This year the tide runs less toward the social sciences than toward the useful arts. Read- 
ing of theories of economics and of government, of capital and labor, is diminished by 
attention to the industrial arts and the application of theories to defense preparations. 
The basic needs of industry come first, training men and making tools for men to use, 
organizing and converting factories, pattern-making, airplane and automobile engines, 
making glass for optical instruments, building for camps, docks, and aviation fields ; even 
the study of vitamins as essential resources for troops and civilians. 

“Although these shifts amply indicate reading trends of the day, the library has not 
become martial overnight and readers have not abandoned belles-lettres for war. 
Rather has the need for technical books attracted new borrowers, unaccustomed to 
the use of a library and requiring more help in selection. The reading of history, 
biography, and fiction increased, although interest in the current novel is focused too 
much on the few highly publicized books.” 

From the 1940 Report of 
The New York Public Library 








For a Free and Enlightened People 


Part II 


By JOHN CHANCELLOR 


Mr. Chancellor, A.L.A. adult education specialist, concludes his survey of 
the role of libraries in present-day America, which was begun in the 


April Bulletin. 


ART I of this article in the April 
Bulletin carried the first eight of the 
fifteen points of the memorandum, “The 
Role of Adult Education in the Present 
Emergency,” by Hedley S$. Dimock, issued 
by the Adult Education Council of Chi- 
cago. Following are the remaining seven 
points, to which I have attempted to add 
suggested applications for libraries. 
9g. Give assistance to the developing pro- 
gram of vocational training for national de- 
fense. As programs for training workers 
for various aspects of our industrial life 
gain speed it is highly important that sound 
educational principles looking toward the 
permanent relationship of workers to the 
community be followed. Adult educators 
may play an important role in guiding this 
program as it develops. 


The emergency has laid a bigger job 
than libraries suspected was theirs on the 
steps of both the school and the public 
library. Much advice on the books and 
methods needed by libraries to meet these 
demands has appeared recently in various 
library publications,’ and I need only add 
here that libraries might capitalize on this 





1 Mohrhardt, Charles M. Industrial Training for 
National Defense. A.L.A. Booklist, Aug. 1940, 


art 2. 

¥ Winterfield, Iva. The Shop’s Library; Material 

Useful for Elementary Training, A.L.A. Booklist, 

Mar. 1, 1941, part 2. ; 
American Library Association in cooperation with 

the U.S. Office of Education. Why Industrial Train- 


emergency opportunity to (1) make the 
library better known as a place where real 
help in vocational readjustment can be had 
when the more trying post-emergency days 
intensify this problem ; and (2) to learn to 
work with vocational instructors and local 
industries in making this service vital, 
pertinent, and perfectly keyed to local vo- 
cational needs; and (3) to learn the su- 
preme importance of up-to-dateness in 
vocational reading materials. 


10. Help to develop a suitable program 
concerning military training and service. 
The adoption of conscription in peace time 
America presents many important problems 
that should be the concern of adult educa- 
tion.... There are many problems related 
to the adjustment of the conscripted men 
into the training program and their read- 
justment later in normal citizenship. There 
seems to be a genuine hope on the part of 
those responsible for the conscription plan 
that it will not undermine either the prin- 
ciples of democracy or the normal relation- 
ships of life. It must be recognized, how- 
ever, that the psychological basis for totali- 
tarianism is potentially present in a large 
conscript army and that educational meas- 


ing Needs Books. American Library Association, 
1941. (A brief outline and pictorial presentation of 
how books can help in industrial training.) 

‘ 


Bedinger, Margery. A Large Public Library Co- 
y a with the National Defense Program.” 
A.L.A. Bulletin 35:12-15, Jan. 1941. 

Munn, R. Russell. “The Responsibility of _the 
School Library in Industrial Training.’ A.L.A. 
Bulletin 35:133-38, Mar. 1941. 
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ures will need to be developed to assure that 
military training does contribute to, rather 
than mitigate against, the principles of demo- 
cratic life. 


LocaL LIBRARIES CAN HELP 


The fact that the army is establishing 
its own library service in cantonments 
may seem to absolve local communities of 
There are, however, 
some indirect and very important services 
that the local library can render to the 
men in training. One of the disheartening 
but frequent evidences of “man’s inhuman- 
ity to man” is the immediate appearance 
on the outskirts of a new military or con- 
struction camp, or a new mushroom vil- 
lage, of taverns and establishments for all 
kinds of commercialized vice and exploita- 
tion. One library in a large city is 
proposing to convert a ground floor room 
into a reading and recreation room for 
soldiers on leave in the city. 


responsibilities. 


The social 
agencies of other places are setting up simi- 
lar rooms and recreational information 
centers, and the library can cooperate in 
supplying reading matter, phonograph rec- 
ords, perhaps slides or movie films, and 
information on spare time opportunities to 
such jointly planned centers. I do not 
believe in resigning to the popular notion 
that soldiers and sailors on leave are inter- 
ested only in profligacy. ‘The library 
might well print some simple 11” x 14” 
posters carrying an invitation to spend 
leisure hours in the library, indicating 
briefly and as specifically as possible some 
of the things the library has to offer. Some 
hints on wording may be had from the 
A.L.A. folder, Education for the Asking. 
These posters might be placed in down- 
town store windows, bus and railroad sta- 
tions, if possible inside the camp through 
the cooperation of the morale officer, and 
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in defense industry factories. Similarly, 
the Education for the Asking folder might 
itself be distributed in places where sol- 
diers or sailors congregate, and in fac- 
tories. 

Another possible aid is to the trained 
librarian of a nearby camp—help in book 
selection; in advice and books for special 
individuals in the camp who want to fol- 
low a course of study or keep alive some 
unusual educational or vocational interest 
through reading; in advice on technical or 
time-saving library processes ; etc. 


MorALE A VITAL FACTOR 


And finally there is the less tangible but 
perhaps more important job of helping to 
combat the real dangers mentioned by Mr. 
Dimock. There is much evidence that the 
people—and especially the young people— 
are not interested in enduring another 
catastrophic war to preserve or intensify 
an international status quo. We are hear- 
ing that morale is the vital factor in this 
war. Doubts are arising in many minds 
that morale may long sustain itself merely 
on a diet of old-fashioned patriotism. That 
nation which can show sincere intent to 
drive directly toward a new world order 
in which all men will be free of the spec- 
tres of poverty, armed force, and ruthless 
competition, will attain the morale that 
will win the war. Fortunately here in 
America the people still have some oppor- 
tunity to influence the total objective of the 
nation. If the people, and especially the 
young people—in and out of arms—can 
be helped to visualize a clear path to such 
a new world order, there is hope. Once 
more the job resolves itself finally into a 
job of popular civic education. The li- 
brary holds the print that holds the best 
thought on how to achieve a new world 
order—domestic and international, politi- 
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cal and social. It is a job of getting that 
print and those thoughts to the men 
before and after and during their stay in 
camp, as well as to the people at home in 
all possible ways. Some of these ways are 
suggested under items 12 and 13 follow- 
ing. 

If the arrangements set up by the gov- 
ernment for civic education and libraries 
inside the camps prove to be inadequate 
to this all-important task of creating real 
morale by helping men to discover a real 
goal for so much striving, then the li- 
brarians, along with educators and social- 
minded citizens incur the additional job 
of using group influence and the machinery 
of democracy to have their government 
remedy the situation. 


STRENGTHEN Group ASSOCIATIONS 


1. Help to strengthen the bonds of group 
association and friendship as a stable value 
in a turbulent world. One of the main se- 
curities of persons in the current crisis will 
lie in the bonds of social friendship and as- 
sociation. Adult education, therefore, 
should seek to strengthen these bonds 
through providing friendly group experience 
for members of the community and through 
those means that will guarantee the largest 
sense of security and stability possible to 
persons through a sense of belonging to and 
being important in the group life of the 
community. 

On first thought this may seem beyond 
the sphere of libraries. But since likeness 
of thought is often the unseen force which 
creates friendship and community of 
terest, the book as a carrier of thought 
often serves to bring potential friends to- 
gether and even to precipitate organiza- 
tions and vast movements. The librarian 


may well be alert to bring together ad- 
mirers of the same books into study groups, 
discussion groups, the read-a-book-together 
clubs, and groups to enjoy reading aloud, 


mentioned earlier.? In discussing the re- 
cent success of these read-aloud groups in 
New York City, Miss Winifred Fisher, 
of the New York Adult Education Coun- 
cil, mentioned, as one of the chief services 
they seemed to render, the alleviation of 
“the inescapable loneliness felt in some 
degree by almost every one, especially city 
dwellers.” Modern life, in spite of its 
crowded cities, tends to produce more 
“lone wolves”, a liability for any era and 
especially when fear, emotionalism, and 
suspicion run high and friendships crack 
under slight differences of opinion hysteri- 
cally held. The librarian of the small or 
branch library especially has unusual op- 
portunities for needed social service in 
bringing people of kindred interests to- 
gether by pairs, trios, or dozens. She 
can also, perhaps, make the library not 
merely a book-lending counter but a haven 
for quiet reading by replacing formality 
with a tone of friendliness in the furnish- 
ings and the general atmosphere. We 
sometimes fail to reckon the total load of 
loneliness lifted in a community by an 
open, free, democratic building like a 
church, a neighborhood settlement, a pub- 
lic concert hall, or a library. Such places 
are social safety valves in times like these, 
and friendliness and welcome should speak 


2 For examples of the many and varied kinds of 
such groups that have gathered under some library’s 
auspices, see: 

Severns, Hannah. ‘Fireside Book Talks.” Jour- 
nal of Adult Education 8:101-2, Jan. 1936. (Moores- 
town, N.J.) 

Barnard, Seymour, “A ‘Natural’ in Adult —— 
tion.’ Library Journal 63:719-21, Oct. 1, 1938 
cones Institute-United Neighborhood Guild, 
Brooklyn.) 

RTS Book Together Clubs.”” Adult Education 
and the Library 5:49, Apr. 1930; 3:109, Oct. 1928. 

Chancellor, John, and Williams, C. S. Printed 
Page and the Public Platform. U.S. Office _ of 
Education Bulletin 1937, no. 27, p. 66-89; discussion 
groups in libraries in: Macon, Ga.; Norris, Tenn.; 
Hattiesburg, Miss.; Dublin, Ga.; Waupun, Wis.; 
New London, N. H.; Riverside, lll.; etc. 

Chancellor, John, "ed. Helping Adults to Learn: 
“Book sg in Small Libraries,” p. 90-98, Cort- 
land, N.Y., by Byrl J. Kellogg; p. 111-14, Waupun, 
Wis., by tie Lindsley; p. 114-21, Hunterdon 
County, N.J., by Elizabeth T. Turner. 
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from the attitudes of the staff as well as 
from the furnishings. 


ForM AN INTELLIGENT PUBLIC OPINION 


12. Help to form an intelligent public 
opinion on public affairs and policies... . 
Adult education has a major responsibility 
in providing an opportunity for frank and 
impartial consideration of the issues and 
policies that confront the people of this na- 
tion. Adult education should not abdicate 
this function by becoming an agency of prop- 
aganda for one side of the question but 
should be educational in the fullest sense of 
the term. It never was more important 
that the attitude and desires of the rank and 
file of people be formed on the basis of 
the best facts available and, secondly, be 
made articulate, so that they might have 
an influential bearing on the formulation of 
public policy. There is a real danger that 
highly vocal and well organized minority 
groups may frustrate the genuine desire of 
majorities who are less articulate, though 
not necessarily less poorly informed. 

The real crisis of these times, the situ- 
ation which creates a fear that I am 
least able to assuage in my own mind, is 
this imbalance between momentous public 
questions for popular decision and the 
dearth of intelligent public opinion and 
information necessary to their decision, 
either among the educated leaders or the 
uneducated masses. Education’s challenge 
to help citizens courageously to the insights 
and the blunt, sometimes painful, facts 
needed by them in building a less pre- 
carious and more satisfying common life 
dwarfs by comparison, it seems to me, the 
challenge facing any other group. For 
the library there are four general jobs, 
jobs which it must do cooperatively for 
the most part with other agencies of edu- 
cation and social service: 

(1) Promote interest in reading and 
thinking on how a better society is to be 
built, through the usual publicity media: 
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exhibits; displays, especially outside the 
library; printed publicity outside the li- 
brary emphasizing specific things that will 
bring light on specific topics high in cur- 
rent interest; radio and movie publicity to 
the same end. 


ComBAT EMOTIONALISM 


(2) Antidote the persuasive, partisan 
appeals to emotional judgments and the 
obvious propaganda that comes to people 
through the press, the magazines, the 
radio, and even many books, by selecting, 
displaying, and recommending material 
that is as objective, factual, unemotional, 
and authoritative in its sources as possible. 
As a preparation for this demanding job 
the staff which selects or annotates books 
or advises readers may well undertake 
some background study of propaganda 
analysis, social psychology, and _ those 
phases of indtvidual psychology that defi- 
nitely apply to these problems of rational 
judgment versus emotional opinion. This 
may be through a staff discussion group, a 
guided course of reading with a local psy- 
chologist or sociologist acting as adviser, 
or through attendance at library expense 
of regular courses in some nearby institu- 
tion. These times give the library a rare 
opportunity to strengthen the public’s faith 
in its integriity, its sanity, and its reputa- 
tion for maintaining an open-minded, dem- 
ocratic position. 

(3) Try to reach that very large por- 
tion of the adult populace, at least 50 per 
cent, whose lives are practically unaffected 
by any of the services which print might 
render. There is of course a large portion 
of this group that can never profit from 
print for several obvious reasons, but there 
is reason to believe that another large 
group of people need only to be properly 
introduced to its benefits or given the 
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kinds of reading materials that are within 
the scope of their abilities and particular 
interests. ‘This means primarily a great 
shift of emphasis to extra-mural service, 
to pamphlet or even leaflet material, to 
utilization of the lines of communication 
into non-reading sections of the community 
afforded by the cooperation of labor lead- 
ers, social workers, vocational guidance 
counsellors, adult teachers, county agri- 
cultural agents, priests and ministers, etc. 


Form Stupy Groups 


(4) Catalyze the formation of study 
and other groups which may later evolve 
into action groups. This has already been 
touched on under item 5, but it deserves 
additional comment, because, as Mr. Dim- 
ock suggests, a vocal minority may easily 
frustrate the will of a less articulate or 
less organized majority. In his talk last 
November, he illustrated by calling at- 
tention to the power of a dozen news 
commentators on national radio chains to 
paint so frightening a picture of danger 
that the will of 86 per cent of the Ameri- 
can people who wanted to stay out of the 
European War would be annulled. The 
librarian usually is not an organizer or 
leader of action in the ordinary sense. But 
he has opportunities, for example, to put 
into the hands of several potential leaders 
information on how a local citizen council 
for democratic action® functions, thus add- 
ing that grain of suggestion or fact to a 
ripe situation which may suddenly start 
organization and action. Many times 
the real precipitant of changes of social 
consequence has been the placing of a sug- 
gestive book in the hands of an able person 
ready to act. 


3 See references under item 5. 

#A.L.A. Headquarters has for free distribution 
mimeographed copies of specific suggestions, pre 
pared by Dr. Howard Y. McClusky, on how to set 
out toward the organization of a community council. 


PROVIDE EDUCATION ON INTERNATIONAL 
ISSUES 

13. Help to provide a long-range, basic 
education on international issues. Now, 
while there is still peace, we should be con- 
sidering the kind of world that will be es- 
sential for a durable peace. . This would 
demand perspective on the causes of war, the 
attempt to distinguish symptoms or effects 
from underlying causes, and an attempt to 
see how the basic causes of conflict may be 
dealt with so that permanent ways of peace 
may be achieved. 


Miss Fern Long, of the Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library, has prepared for the A.L.A. 
Adult Education Board a reading guide 
on A New World Order,® which is suited 
as a guide for either group study or indi- 
vidual self study. Armed with such lists, 
the librarian can accomplish a great deal 
through the routes suggested under Items 
5 and 12. It is quite feasible for the 
library, perhaps in cooperation with one 
or more civic organizations, to set up a 
series of public lectures at each of which 
there is given an explanation of one of the 
proposals for some federated international 
scheme, such as Union of Democracies, 
United States of Europe, etc., followed by 
a question period and a description of 
available literature. 

Another variant, reviving the art of 
reading aloud in a form slightly different 
from that suggested earlier, is to have some 
able reader read aloud chapters of a book 
or the whole of a very brief book suited 
to reading aloud suggesting basic prin- 
ciples on which a new world order must 
be founded, following with a free, open 
discussion period. 

Still another variant might be presenta- 
tion of an abstract—with frequent direct 
quotation—of a book on this same general 
theme of a new world order, such as 


5 A.L.A. Booklist 37:231-34, 244-45, Feb. 1, 1941. 
Reprinted by A.L.A. Prices: 10 copies, 35¢; 50 
copies, $1.25; 100 copies, $2, 
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Saerchinger’s The Way Out of War, or 
Laski’s Where Do We Go from Here? 
or H. G. Wells’ The New World Order 
or The Shape of Things to Come, or even 
Bellamy’s Looking Backward or Plato’s 
Republic. 

People are ready to discuss this subject. 
All over the world the queries increas- 
ingly arise, “What are we to get out of a 
“What are the guarantees against 
this happening again?” “What can be 
done to banish the continual threats of 
war and international anarchy?” We 
must promptly begin to discuss a new 
world order not as a pleasant dream that 
might evolve in the course of a hundred 
years but as a working scheme that intelli- 
gent living people may have to forge into 
an actuality in the course of a hundred 
weeks, or even a hundred days. 


war?” 


ENRICH RESOURCES FOR GUIDANCE 


14. Help to enrich the resources for the 
guidance of a generation of youth and adults 
with unprecedented needs. In periods of 
social strain, tension, or crisis, the problems 
of persons are greatly intensified and mul- 
tiplied. During the period of the depression, 
our youth especially were faced with very 
perplexing problems in the areas of vocation, 
marriage, health, personality, morals and 
conduct standards, and life philosophy. With 
none of the basic problems of the depression 
one step nearer solution, we now add an- 
other set of perplexing factors in our 
“emergency” or “defense” atmosphere. If 
adult education is to play an important role 
in the conserving of human values in these 
days, we must increase our resources for 
the counseling and guidance of youths and 


adults. 
A representative of a marriage and fam- 
ily counseling service® in a recent meeting 
warned against the “half truth” frequently 
heard now that defense preparations and 
6 Mrs. E 





Evelyn Millis Duvall, executive director of 
amily Living, 220 S. State St., 


at a meeting held Sept. 30, 1940, in 


the Association for F 
Chicago, IIl., 
Chicago. 
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a war atmosphere would alleviate some of 
the vocational and marriage perplexities 
of youth. She explained that at best they 
would serve only to temporarily postpone 
and that afterward the problems would 
rush back upon us with magnified force. 
The solution of these deep-seated and 
serious problems should be sought now and 
not saved for the already over-mortgaged 
days of reconstruction. ‘The library has 
at least four possible contributions to make 
to this solution: 

(1) Set up in the library a part-time 
vocational counseling service, with the 
help perhaps of the public schools or some 
other local agency, as was done in the 
St. Paul Public Library.’ 

(2) Arrange for a part of the staff 
dealing with the public to become thor- 
oughly acquainted with the scope and 
functions and policies of all guidance serv- 
ices (vocational, marriage,* psychological ) 
in the city, all clinics (health, mental hy- 
giene), all reliable counselors in the fields 
of personal problems, social welfare, re- 
ligion, so that persons discovered to be in 
need of such service may be promptly and 
intelligently referred to the agency which 
can best help them. It is desirable that 
librarians doing this kind of work have a 
degree of informal advice from such agen- 
cies on acting as outposts for their par- 
ticular service—how tactful 
“opening” inquiries, common “types” of 
problem and their disguises, etc.® 


to make 


™Loehr, Nancy S. “Occu ational Guidance Serv- 
ice in a Public Library.” L.A. Bulletin 35:18-22, 
Jan. 1941. 


8 See several articles and reports on the develop- 
ment of marriage counseling services in the maga- 
zine, Living, vol. 2, no. 2, May, 1940, published by 
the National Conference on Family Relations, 1126 
E. soth St., Chicago, Ill. 

* Smith, Elizabeth M. “A Many-sided Adult Edu- 
cation Program in a Medium-sized Library.” In 
Helping Adults to Learn; edited by John Chancel- 
lor. American Library Association, 1939, p. 149- 55. 

Bryan, Alice I. “The Psychology of the Reader.” 
Library Journal 64:7-12, Jan. 1, 1939. 

“Personality Adjustment through Reading.” 
Library Journal 64:573-76, Aug. 1939. 
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(3) Arrange for the reverse of this 
process, that is, referral by counselors, 
clinics, social service agencies, of occasional 
clients to certain specified library staff 
members for reading matter to supplement 
the advice or prescriptions given at the 
agency. ‘These local guidance specialists 
may also assist the library in selection of 
materials in their fields and in advice on 
the types of cases with which certain mate- 
rials should and should not be used. In 
fact, occasional joint conferences of work- 
ers in agencies covering all these fields 
(vocational guidance, marriage, mental hy- 
giene, library) to agree on cooperative 
policies would be highly desirable. 


CouNCILS ON UNEMPLOYMENT 


(4) Counseling services, clinics, etc., 
are only a first step in a rehabilitation 
process. After a person has been oriented 
he needs actual work, he needs an oppor- 
tunity to fill a useful function in his com- 
munity. Civic organizations are banding 
together here and there into coordinating 
councils or community organizations to 
try to find local solutions, usually for un- 
employed youth, but now also for the 
adult unemployed. They are finding op- 
portunities for youth to make some tang- 
ible contribution to the community at 
which he can later look with some pride; 
not merely time absorbing, subordinate 
laboring, but purposeful work—tree plant- 
ing on the streets, needed records in court 
houses, etc. The library should be an 
alert participator in all such councils, con- 
tributing books of information needed to 
help young people learn how to execute 
the jobs, and perhaps finding in the library 
itself creative jobs that intelligent youth 
can work on. The American Youth Com- 
mission has issued many helpful publica- 
tions and suggestions that libraries should 
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be familiar with and should make their 
communities familiar with.'°® 


15. Help to provide the conditions that 
will guarantee physical, mental, and emo- 
tional health and security for our children. 
While it is true that the problems of the 
day must be faced and mastered by adults, 
the atmosphere of “emergency” and of “war” 
may take its greatest tolls among growing 
children. The tensions and uncertainties of 
the adult environment may leave permanent 
emotional “scars” upon their sensitive minds. 
The future of the next generation must not 
be jeopardized by shortsightedness or negli- 
gence in the educational program and gen- 
eral atmosphere provided for our children. 


This is a timely warning against a dan- 
ger we are always prone to overlook—a 
warning not only for parents but for all 
educators, for recreation leaders, for li- 
brarians dealing with either children or 
their parents or teachers. For centuries 
western nations’ legends, literature," his- 
tories, art, public monuments, pageants, 
drama, sermons, games, toys, have glori- 
fied warlike exploits and leaders, far out- 
balancing, in most of these fields of ex- 
pression, the emphasis and respect paid to 
protagonists of peace and social improve- 


10 The following reports, prepared for the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission, are available from _ the 
American Council on Education, 744 Jackson PI., 
Washington, D.C. 

Bell, Howard M. 
273Pp. $1.50 (pa.) 

Chambers, M. M. 
People. 


Youth Tell Their Story, 1938. 
The Community and Its Young 
1940. 36p. 15¢. 

- How to Make a Community Youth Survey. 
1940. 36p. 15¢. 

Program of Action for American Youth. 








1939. 20p. Free. : . . 
Edwards, Newton, Equal Educational Opportunt- 
ties for Youth; a National Responsibility. 1939. 


1890p. $2. 
Kirkpatrick, E. L. Guideposts for Rural Youth. 
1940. 170p. $1.00 (pa.) 

Reid, Ira deA. n a Minor Key; Negro Youth 
in Story and Fact. 1940. 134p. $1.25. 

Council for Democracy. Community Employment 
Problems under Defense, Vhe Council, 285 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, 1941. 10¢. 

11 Stibitz, Mildred T. ‘‘Books—for Peace and 
Reconstruction.” Wilson Library Bulletin 15:563- 
66, Mar. 1041. (Talk given at Junior Members 
Round Table, Chicago, Dec. 28, 1940.) 

Lovett. Robert Morss. “Literature and War.” In 
Jacobs, I. T., and De Boer, J. J., eds. Educating 
for Peace; a Report of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations of the National Council of Teachers 
of English. Appleton-Century, 1940, p, 12-19. 
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ment, many of whom have suffered not 
only persecution, ridicule, or neglect but 
even death. Little wonder then that each 
generation of children should grow to have 
so much tolerance for the idea of war and 
be so willing to forfeit peace, for it is this 
incidental education, breathed in uncon- 
sciously as we work and play, which molds 
our social attitudes and emotional sets 
much more than what is taught formally.?? 


SocIALLY DESTRUCTIVE LITERATURE 

Furthermore, if a frank and unafraid 
examination of literature for children were 
made from this point of view of subtle 
character education and unconscious psy- 
chological influence, we would surely find 
that much of the most famous children’s 
literature was draped—sometimes with 
great artistry—around ideas and ideals 
which in the long run are socially de- 
structive—exploitation, easy and magical 
success for the rich and good looking, de- 
ceit and selfish cunning, competition rather 
than cooperation,'® warlike adventure, 
worship of physical strength and power 
in the person of a leader or deliverer 
rather than glorification of the democratic 
ideals of individual self-reliance and re- 
sponsibility for the common welfare. 
These are no longer mere matters of par- 
lor morals, they are fundamentals in prac- 
tical social and political functioning that 
we must learn quickly or perish. 


2 Blatz, William E, Hostages to Peace; Parents 
and Children of Democracy. Morrow, 1940. 

% Tunis, John. “Competition.” A.L.A. Bulletin 
34:677-81, Dec. 1940. 
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MovE WITH VANGUARD ForcES 


The learning of these imperative lessons 
will require the pruning away or loss of 
many things we have grown to love be- 
cause we have lived with them so long 
and because in certain lights and circum- 
stances they seemed to us beautiful. But 
life moves on and I hope that librarians 
will move with its vanguard forces of so- 
cial progress, and not be dragged reluc- 
tantly by them; that they will offer and 
recommend to children, parents, and teach- 
ers those books that emphasize attitudes 
needed in a more sane and peaceful social 
order and courageously leave behind those 
which glorify the haphazard old order of 
social discord and mutual exploitation; 
that they will join courageously with other 
educators to see that somewhere in each 
community—perhaps in the library—mo- 
tion pictures of this socially constructive 
character are available at minimum or no 
cost for children and adults as an antidote 
or substitute to the pictures at the town 
theatre; and that the programs that come 
over the radio are of the same character. 
These are the educational matters of vital 
importance for the rescue and improve- 
ment of democracy, and educators—in- 
cluding librarians—can no longer meekly 
consent to their administration by the 
world of profit and loss—the publishers, 
the movie producers, and the broadcasters 
—not that these latter are especial villains 
but that they, like we, are victims of social 
inertia and an out-moded system. 


Libraries and Social Problems 


By R. RUSSELL MUNN 


A report on part III of the study, Public Library Service and Needs, which 
was made for the Association by Mr. Munn with funds provided by 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 


POSITIVE ACTION IS NEEDED. ‘The 
moral viewpoint is clear. The li- 
brary has a distinct responsibility to assist 
in the program, and more important, to 
make reliable and factual materials avail- 
able to preserve a clear thinking public.” 
This typical statement from the replies of 
101 libraries to Part III of the question- 
naire, shows the conclusions as to the place 
of the public library in the present emer- 
gency. Part III was entitled, “Under- 
standing the Meaning of Events,” and 
sought “to discover how libraries may 
help promote a clearer understanding by 
individuals, groups, and agencies, of the 
social and civic problems facing America 
today.” 

A list of subjects was given and libraries 
were asked to indicate whether demands 
showed (1) no increase, (2) some in- 
crease, and (3) great increase. The list 
was as follows: war and defense; aims, 
character, and motives of the totalitarian 
powers; international problems—Europe ; 
international problems—Latin America; 
trade relations; unemployment; youth 
problems; and propaganda. 

A summary of the replies is interesting. 
Fifty-nine per cent of the large libraries 
(serving over 200,000 population) re- 
ported a “great increase” in demands for 
material on war and defense, aims of the 


powers, and international problems, Euro- 
pean and Latin American; 41 per cent of 
the smaller libraries reported “great in- 
crease” in interest in these subjects. Only 
2 per cent of the libraries reported “no 
increase.’ ‘The majority of libraries no- 
tice “some increase” in interest in trade 
relations, youth problems, and propaganda, 
while a majority report ‘“‘no increase” in 
interest in unemployment. According to 
these figures, the following statement 
would seem to apply generally to most 
libraries reporting: 

“Unemployment has become a_ back 
number in Baltimore, happily, and not 
only has there been no increase in re- 
quests but the number has probably even 
decreased. Questions concerning trade re- 
lations and youth problems have not in- 
creased as much as we have expected, but 
demand for all the other subjects has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds.” 


Use oF PAMPHLETS 


How do pamphlets help in meeting the 
demands in these subjects? Ninety-three 
libraries found them useful, three did not. 
As for their being satisfactory substitutes 
for books, opinion seems evenly divided, al- 
though the smaller libraries seem to make 
the greatest use of this form of print. 
Thirty-seven libraries said that they dupli- 
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cate freely, fifty-five do not. Sixty-nine 
make special efforts to circulate pamphlets, 
twenty-one do not. Just how a library 
can effectively make special efforts to cir- 
culate without duplicating freely, as many 
of them claim they do, is not clear from 
the replies. 

In an effort to get specific information 
as to book needs, the framers of the ques- 
tionnaire decided to include a list of titles. 
The titles used were a sampling from the 
Dangers to Democracy list, which was 
based on votes by libraries and which has 
since been published in full by the Ameri- 
can Library Association. Libraries were 
asked to check the titles, noting in one 
column the number of copies which they 
owned, in another the number of addi- 
tional copies they needed to meet increased 
demands. The replies were not very sat- 
isfactory. Some libraries complained that 
the titles were of ephemeral interest, that 
they needed more material on these sub- 
jects, but that they had enough copies of 
these titles to meet present and probable 
future demands. This is probably the rea- 
son why a comparatively small proportion 
of replies included any estimate of the 
number of additional copies needed. 


MEETING KNown NEEDS 


The following question was of more 
general character: “We would appreciate 
any general comments regarding your sup- 
ply of books on the subjects above and the 
need for such materials in your commu- 
nity.”” Although many libraries maintained 
that they were incapable of meeting the de- 
mands for books on current economic, so- 
cial, and political problems, particularly 
with regard to duplicate copies of the most 
sought after titles, these are in the minor- 
ity. By actual count, only thirty-four out 
of ninety-nine libraries said that their col- 





lections were not adequate while forty-five 
said that their collections were meeting 
known needs. Three libraries qualified 
their replies by suggesting that, although 
their book supply seemed to be meeting 
current demands, it was not adequate to 
meet probable needs. The suggestion here 
was that, if they could do more to stimu- 
late latent demands, their book collections 
would have to be augmented beyond their 
present capacities to purchase. This has an 
important bearing on the final conclusions 
reached in this article. 


EXPENDITURES AND NEEDS 


Reports of the actual amounts spent and 
amounts needed for books yielded a similar 
result. Only sixteen libraries reported an 
increase in expenditures on these subjects 
in 1940 over the previous year. ‘This is 
in sharp contrast to expenditures by these 
same libraries on technical material for 
defense training where ninety-two libraries 
reported that they had increased their buy- 
ing as against five which had not. A few 
libraries, particularly the largest ones, 
made generous estimates as to what they 
would like to spend. Most of these were 
quite obviously thinking of potential rather 
than existing demands. One large library, 
after making an estimate of $50,000 
needed for books alone, says: “The need 
in this community has not been explored. 
With a few exceptions we are now only 
supplying demands that come to us and are 
not doing that along very generous lines. 
If staff and book collection permitted our 
taking the initiative in offering to serve 
group meetings, helping to organize round 
table discussions, placing small collections 
in non-library agencies, we are confident 
opportunities would be almost unlimited.” 

1Munn, R. Russell. “Public Library Resources 


for Industrial Training.” A.L.A. Bulletin 35: 211- 
15, Apr. 1941. 
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SERVICE TO GROUPS 


An attempt to,find the extent to which 
libraries were serving groups was made 
by giving a list of community organiza- 
tions “some of which may be trying to 
promote an understanding of the present 
crisis.” Libraries were asked to check 
each one, indicating how much they were 
being called upon to serve them. This 
list appears below with a summary of the 
replies : 

TABLE I 
SERVICE TO COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 


| Libraries| Libraries|Libraries 














report- | serving | needing 
ing no groups more 
Groups known fully | material 
use for satis- 
| factory 
| service 
Adult education groups 29 | 40 
A.A.U.W. 48 17 
American Legion 36 25 8 
American Legion Auxiliary | 36 24 6 
Bus. and prof. women's | | 
clubs 9 44 | 16 
Council of Social Agencies | 2 36 24 
D.A.R. | 14 41 16 
Forums and discussion | 
groups | 1 34 30 
Labor organizations 17 22 | 26 
League of Women Voters | 3 35 | 16 
Men’s service clubs 28 32 11 
i ye 3 46 25 
Patriotic organizations 19 27 11 
Religious organizations 1 40 27 
Rural organizations | 9 19 12 
Social settlements, etc. 4 37 22 
Teachers’ associations | 13 34 20 
Women’s clubs 2 55 18 
Median | 6} | 34} 17} 








The figures in the above table refer to 
the number of libraries replying in the 
way indicated at the top of the column: 
for example, in the case of the American 
Legion, thirty-six libraries indicated that, 
as far as they knew, use of the library was 
not a part of legion activity, twenty-five 
libraries stated that they were serving the 
legion’s needs fully, and eight needed more 
materials for their use. A glance at the 
table will reveal that in only one case, that 
of adult education groups, is the majority 
of libraries unable to meet the needs. Of 
only one other instance, that of labor or- 


ganizations can it be said that there are 
more libraries who feel that their collec- 
tions are inadequate than there are who be- 
lieve that they are meeting known de- 
mands. The median figures indicate that 
the libraries which think they are serving 
demands from these groups outnumber 
those who need more materials to serve 
them, by two to one. 


EFFORTS TOWARD COOPERATION 


The next question pressed for further 
information about work with groups. It 
was worded as follows: “What efforts 
have you made recently to stimulate li- 
brary use by contacts and cooperation with 
leaders of groups such as mentioned 
above ?” 

The replies here were extensive and in 
considerable detail ; only thirteen libraries 
made no comment or had nothing to re- 
port. No unusual activities were men- 
tioned ; the comments described the making 
of lists; giving of talks to groups and over 
the radio; staff membership in organiza- 
tions; contacts with group leaders by tele- 
phone, letter, or interview; participation 
on local committees ; assistance in program 
making; book displays and posters in the li- 
brary and at meetings. A few mentioned 
reserve shelves for the use of groups, book 
deposits outside the library, and attempts 
at circulating books at gatherings. Four 
libraries reported the presence on their 
staffs of a special field worker. Two li- 
braries stated that they dared not try to 
stimulate interest because of inability to 
meet existing demands; several others re- 
ported that their staffs were too pressed 
by work within the library to allow them 
to do anything with groups in the com- 
munity. The only general statement 
which might be ventured regarding efforts 
to stimulate use is that most libraries are 
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doing what they can in the time left over 
from the regular activity of serving ex- 
isting demands, and that they would like 
to do more. 

When asked whether they had been able 
to obtain additional funds for purposes of 
building up book and periodical collections 
on current problems, eighty-three libraries 
answered in the negative; eight reported 
some increase. All but one of the eight li- 
braries reporting increases were in cities 
of less than 200,000 population, most of 
them small. The amounts reported were 
also small, one citing $50, another $150, 
and a third $300. 

The inevitable conclusion to which all 
this seems to point is that most libraries 
were not, in December at least, being seri- 
ously taxed to meet demands arising from 
any desire on the part of the public, 
individually or in groups, to inform itself 
on the vital issues of the day. Although 
demands have certainly increased in cer- 
tain directions, most of those replying were 
satisfied with their ability to meet them. 
Efforts were being made to stimulate de- 
mands by publicity and by cooperation 
with community organizations, but no- 
where was an extensive integrated pro- 
gram of group cooperation in evidence. 
Few reported that they had increased their 
expenditures in this direction and _ still 
fewer had obtained any additional funds. 


NEED FOR SPECIALIZED PERSONNEL 


If that were the whole picture it would 
present an unflattering impression of the 
part to be played by libraries in these 
times of confusion and concern over the 
future of democracy. But this is not the 
whole picture and the replies to a question 
of staff needs furnished a clue to the situ- 
ation. When asked whether they were 
limited in meeting known or possible needs 
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in this field by lack of enough qualified 
personnel, sixty-seven libraries answered, 
in one way or another, that they were, only 
twenty-two that they were not, and eight 
made no reply. Of the sixty-seven need- 
ing more help, twenty-one volunteered the 
information that the need was for person- 
nel qualified to make outside contacts, to 
take the initiative in organizing study 
groups and integrating library service with 
existing group activities. Seven other li- 
braries mentioned without comment the 
need of specialized personnel and it is 
reasonable to assume that many more of 
the libraries expressing the need for more 
help had in mind the need for more em- 
phasis on group contacts. 


STAFF AT MINIMUM 


One library, after describing considera- 
ble activity in giving advice and supplying 
special collections to groups, remarked un- 
der the quesion on staff needs that, “At 
both branches and main library the staff is 
at a minimum for desk services and asso- 
ciated activities. Outside contacts are 
necessarily limited by this fact.” Another 
library, equally active, stated, “We need 
specialized personnel to work with many 
groups ... to talk about the library and 
about books.” The remark of a large 
library, suggesting the need of $50,000, 
has already been quoted; a small library 
in a city of 49,000 wrote as follows: 
“Additional qualified general and special 
personnel would make possible further ex- 
tension and adult education activities.” 
A library in a medium sized city stated 
specifically its personnel needs, i.e.: “one 
publicity assistant, one for adult education, 
one for visual education, and three for 
circulating work at main library and 
branches.” 

The returns indicate quite definitely 
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that, while most libraries are able to meet 
existing demands for books, they are aware 
of many latent demands in their communi- 
ties which they are not serving. To doa 
complete job in serving both existing and 
latent demands, they need qualified or 
specialized staff to work with groups, in- 
forming them of the library’s resources, 
and stimulating reading on their group or 
individual interests. 


FUNCTIONS AS ADULT EDUCATORS 

This is important evidence for the view 
that librarians are becoming increasingly 
aware of their functions as adult educa- 
tors, as opposed to passive distributors of 
books. They are aware that if they are 
to make any real impression on this all- 
important problem of developing informed 
citizens, it will be necessary to reach 
beyond the library’s walls, to serve not 
less the people who are now coming to 
the library but more of those who are not 
using it, not less the individual interests 
but more the group interests. Alvin John- 
son has said, “By and large, men and 
women require the stimulus of group ac- 
tivity if they are to enter seriously upon 
educational activity.... This means that 
members of the library staff must be active 
in organizing groups within the library 
premises in so far as they will accommo- 
date such activity, and outside the library 
in so far as this is practicable.’ 

Most librarians would say that he has 
over-emphasized the need of organizing 
new groups. Every community has dozens 
or hundreds of existing groups with at 
least partial adult education implications. 
The first task would be a concentrated 
effort to cooperate with and gain the co- 
operation of such existing organizations 
~ 2Johnson, Alvin, The Public Library—a People’s 


University. American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, 1938. p. 76. 
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and to assist in improving the educational 
aspects of their activities by arousing an 
interest in printed materials. 


‘TRAINING IN DiscussION METHODS 
NEEDED 


Libraries have indicated a desire for as- 
sistants who can do this kind of extra- 
mural work. Where they are to come 
from is a problem worth serious consider- 
ation. Certainly training in group guid- 
ance and discussion methods has not in 
the past been a part of training for li- 
brarianship. Whether library schools 
should set up courses in these techniques 
when general courses in this field are 
available elsewhere need not be argued 
here. The point is that libraries feel the 
need of specialists on their staffs with ex- 
perience in working with groups, and such 
people are not readily available. Perhaps 
they can be attracted to librarianship from 
outside our own professional ranks; cer- 
tainly many could be developed from 
within the present staff. Vision and sym- 
pathetic backing on the part of the ad- 
ministration would be vital to the success 
of such an extra-mural program. 

It seems quite clear that if librarians 
could afford to employ such specialists, the 
effect would be to increase the amount of 
reading on problems of vital importance 
and thereby create demands which would 
call for greater expenditures on books. 
Satisfying demands is not the major ob- 
jective of a library. The major objective 
is a better informed populace. If we are 
now satisfying existing demands, the next 
step is to attempt to stimulate new ones, 
to transform a public interest in current 
problems into an interest in reading about 
them. An intensive program of extra- 
mural work by the library seems called for. 








The Voluntary Reading of 
High School Pupils 


By ETHEL L. CORNELL 


The second of two articles on the voluntary reading of adolescents by the 
research assistant of the Division of Research, New York State 


Education Department. 


N ORDER to determine whether any 
I guidance values might be found by 
keeping a careful record of voluntary read- 
ing and whether such a record could be 
made adaptable to wider use by librarians, 
the voluntary reading done by certain 
young people over a period of three months 
was recorded by librarians and analyzed 
by the writer with assistance from Anna 
Clark Kennedy and Ruth Evans of the 
division of school libraries. 

There is no question that a record of 
reading of this sort can have definite guid- 
ance values for an individual pupil when 
used by a librarian or counselor who has 
time to make it and time and the neces- 
sary insight to interpret it in the light of 
other information about the pupil. Sug- 
gestions as to the individual guidance 
values that might be derived from the 
reading record were given in a previous 
article." In this paper a more general 
summary will be attempted. 

Twenty-nine libraries, eight in public li- 
braries and twenty-one in school libraries, 
filled out these records for 135 pupils (58 
boys and 77 girls) for the reading done be- 
tween Feb. 1 and May 1, 1939. A num- 


Cornell, Ethel L. 


“Can Librarians Help Unusual 
Readers?” A.L.A. 


Bulletin 35:160-65, Mar. 1941. 


ber of others who had indicated their 
intention of participating were prevented 
by the pressure of other work or by other 
exigencies from completing the task. Al- 
most half of the pupils were sixteen years 
old or more, about one-third were fourteen 
or fifteen, and one-fifth twelve or thirteen. 
It had been hoped that young people both 
in and out of school would be represented, 
but aH the records were from school pupils. 

The relation of age to the quantity of 
reading done was very slight, except for 
a drop in the number of books read by 
girls fourteen or fifteen years old. Other 
studies have reported that there is a drop 
in the amount of reading done in the 
adolescent period. For this group of pu- 
pils, however, the sixteen-year-olds read 
approximately as much as the twelve- and 
thirteen-year-olds. For the whole group 
the median number of books read was 13; 
a quarter read fewer than 9 and a quarter 
more than 19. 


Wipe RANGE oF INTEREST 


Supplementary information obtained 
from the librarians enabled us to find out 
whether there was any relation between 
the amount of reading done and the other 
expressed interests of these pupils. The 
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wide range of interests shown indicates 
clearly that these pupils were not “book- 
worms” even when they read a great deal. 
In fact, interests in sports, art or music, 
dramatics, and languages were shown by 
increasing percentages of pupils, the more 
books they read. The only exception was 
an interest in mathematics, which was 
shown by 25 per cent of those reading the 
fewest books, but by only 7 per cent of 
those reading the most. The average 
number of interests shown by individuals 
also increased with the total amount of 
reading done, from 3.6 interests per pupil 
reading fewer than ten books to 4.4 per 
pupil reading thirty or more books. It 
would seem that for these pupils, reading 
and other interests did not compete for 
their attention but that perhaps both were 
an indication of the pupil’s available drive 
or energy. 


OuTSIDE INTERESTS 

There is some evidence that the *four- 
teen- and fifteen-year-olds tend to show 
the greatest number of other interests, 
which may account for the fact that a 
somewhat smaller percentage of this group 
read over 30 books. 
cooking, 


Interests in science, 
sewing, photography, languages, 
and a miscellaneous group are more fre- 
quent at this age group than at the younger 
or older ages. Sports, art or music, and 
auto or radio repair are the only ones 
which show an increasing per cent with 
age through the oldest group. If the 
middle age groups are the exploratory 
ages, we should probably not be too much 
concerned if the amount of reading at 
these ages does decrease, since the amount 
of time available is fixed. 

The cooperating librarians were asked 
to select pupils who would represent as 
wide a range of reading habits as possible. 
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Although the pupils were as a group de- 
cidedly above average in mental ability, 
their families represented a fairly normal 
socio-economic distribution. “Twenty per 
cent were from families above average in 
this respect, 13 per cent from families 
below average, 13 per cent from foreign- 
speaking homes (either good or poor), and 
48 per cent from average homes. At each 
level some families were reported who had 
good reading habits and some who had 
poor reading habits. As would be ex- 
pected, more of the above-average families 
had superior reading habits and more of 
the below-average and foreign families did 
a limited amount of reading. Of the 
“average families, 20 per cent were said 
to have superior reading habits and 23 per 
cent to be very limited in their reading. 


LITTLE VOCATIONAL READING 


The background of the family naturally 
affected the vocational expectations of the 
pupils. It is interesting that 56 per cent 
of the pupils from foreign families planned 
on going to college, compared with 64 per 
cent of the above-average families, 40 per 
cent of the average families and only 28 
per cent of the below-average families. 
Of all those who planned to go to college, 
only 40 per cent had definite vocational 
plans. Of the total 135 pupils, there were 
66 who knew what they wanted or ex- 
pected to do and 69 who did not. This is, 
of course, perfectly natural in a group of 
whom half are under sixteen years of age. 
It suggests, however, that one might ex- 
pect some of the voluntary reading done by 
these pupils to be along lines of possible 
vocational interest. A surprisingly small 
number of the 1555 titles recorded dur- 
ing this period indicated possible voca- 
tional interests, and of the total number 
of books read by more than two persons 
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(124 titles) 7 could be classified as non- 
fiction books dealing with vocational 
Whether the reason for the 
small amount of vocational reading is lack 
of interest on the part of pupils, lack of 
materials in the library, lack of guidance 
by librarians and teachers, or merely a 
chance result of the limited sampling of 
reading cannot be said. It raises a ques- 
tion, however, to which librarians might 
give some thought, if they do not already 
know the answer. Perhaps this is one 
area where the library could be of more 
guidance service than it is. 

The total number of titles reported by 
the 135 students was 1555, indicating the 
uniqueness of reading patterns. The larg- 
est number of students reading any one 
book during this period was twelve, a rec- 
ord achieved only by Cronin’s The Cita- 
del. Three books were read by ten pupils: 
Rebecca; Sue Barton, Visiting Nurse; 
The Yearling. ‘Twenty-three books were 
read by five or more pupils; 53 by four or 
more; 124 by three or more; and a total 
of 306 by two or more pupils, leaving 
1249 books read by just one pupil each 
during the period under consideration. 


interests. 


QUALITY OF READING HIGH 

When these titles are classified, it ap- 
pears that the quality of reading main- 
tained is rather high—probably much 
above the average level of reading done 
by pupils of the same ages. Eliminating 
duplicates and titles which could not be 
traced (probably magazine or newspaper 
articles not adequately recorded), there 
were 1504 titles classified,? of which 564 
were nonfiction, and 940 fiction. Of the 
fiction, 55 per cent were adult books and 
the rest young people’s. Less than 7 per 
cent fell in the classifications of distinctly 


? The classification was made by Miss Kennedy 
and Miss Evans. 
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juvenile books or juvenile series. The 
largest number of books in any classifica- 
tion was in adult fiction, general (191 
books), the second largest in biography 
(141 books), in each of which classes there 
were eighty-two readers. General young 
people’s fiction was represented by 104 
titles and fifty-one readers; drama by 93 
titles but only forty-three readers. Adult 
historical fiction had the third largest num- 
ber of readers (fifty-four) but was seventh 
in number of titles (sixty-eight) ; while 
young people’s historical fiction had more 
titles (74), but fewer readers (forty- 
three). That the reading reported was 
more largely for recreation than for in- 
formation is apparent from the small num- 
ber of titles and readers of books on science 
(32 books, sixteen readers); vocational 
subjects (49 titles, thirty-four readers) ; 
current social problems (27 books, nine- 
teen readers), and books dealing with per- 
sonality, etiquette, personal health and con- 


duct, or psychology (18 books, sixteen 
readers). 


TYPES OF READING VARIED 


Individuals seldom read more than 3 
or 4 books of any one class. Excep- 
tions to this occurred, however, in the field 
of general adult fiction, in which eighteen 
girls and one boy read 5 or more books; 
drama, in which three girls and one boy 
read 10 or more books; young people’s 
adventure, in which two girls and five 
boys read 5 or more books. No boys 
read as many as 15 books in any one 
classification, but two girls read between 
15 and 20 books of general adult fiction, 
one the same number of drama and one 
the same number of general young peo- 
ple’s fiction. 

Boys and girls differed less in their non- 
fiction reading than in the classes of fiction 
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they read, although the boys read on the 
average 6 nonfiction books and the girls 
only 4. In the nonfiction classification, 
more of the girls read drama (42 per 
cent compared with 19 per cent of the 
boys) and more of the boys read history, 
travel books, science, books on aviation 
and on careers. It is interesting that 
35 per cent of the boys read nonfiction 
books on careers compared with 4 per 
cent of the girls; while 41 per cent of the 
girls read young people’s career fiction 
compared with 13 per cent of the boys. 


EFFects OF AGE AND ABILITY 


The effects of age and ability on the 
type and amount of reading were about 
what would be expected. The twelve- and 
thirteen-year-olds read more young people’s 
fiction than adult fiction or nonfiction 
while the sixteen-year-olds read non- 
fiction and adult fiction about equally and 
very little young people’s fiction. The 
reading of the fourteen- and fifteen-year- 
olds was more like that of the younger 
children than the older. The effect of 
mental ability is indicated chiefly by the 
difference in the median number of non- 
fiction books read by the most able and 
the least able. ‘Those with I.Q.’s of 130 
or over (the intellectually gifted) had a 
median of nine nonfiction books, while 
those with I.Q.’s below 90 had a median 
of three. The gifted group read little 
young people’s fiction (median, 2) while 
the dull group read more young people’s 
fiction than adult fiction or nonfiction 
(medians respectively, 5, 4, and 3). It is 
interesting that the average group (1.Q.’s 
go-109) resembled the lower group in 
their general type of reading, but that the 
somewhat superior group (1.Q.’s 110-129) 
were more like the gifted group. Since in 
the general high school population no more 


than 25 per cent are likely to have I.Q.’s 
above 110, it is probable that the reading 
abilities of average children are not well 
represented in this study, in which about 
55 per cent had I.Q.’s of 110 or more. 


INFLUENCE OF FAMILY BACKGROUND 


Family background is also of some sig- 
nificance in relation to type of reading. 
It is probably natural to expect that those 
whose homes were above average in socio- 
economic status should read more than 
others. The difference was greatest for 
nonfiction, in which the median number 
of books read by them was 6, while the 
medians for those from average and be- 
low average homes were, respectively, 4 
and 2. However, those from foreign 
homes had a median for nonfiction books 
as high as those from the best socio- 
economic group—more than their median 
for either young people’s or adult fiction. 
There is a suggestion in this that more 
influence on reading may come from the 
home than from the school, and the sug- 
gestion is augmented by finding that the 
median of nonfiction reported by librar- 
ians in public libraries is higher than that 
reported by librarians in school libraries. 
Perhaps there is an area here in which 
more guidance direction could be devel- 
oped in the school library. 


LACK OF RELATION BETWEEN READING 
AND INTERESTS 


In working with these records, a gen- 
eral impression was acquired of a lack of 
relation between the actual reading done by 
a pupil and the interests he was reported 
to show, either vocationally or avo- 
cationally. In order to check this impres- 
sion more objectively certain analyses were 
made by punching some of these data on 
Hollerith cards and making more machine 
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tabulations than would have been possible 
by hand. The results on the whole cor- 
roborated the impression; for example, it 
was found that no more of those who were 
interested in sports read sports fiction than 
of those who had no sports interests (al- 
though there were only 12 of the 133 
pupils whose records were tabulated who 
did not have some interest in sports). Of 
those who were interested in science, only 
16 per cent read any books on science—a 
percentage scarcely larger than that found 
for the whole number of pupils (12 per 
cent). Similarly, there was little differ- 
ence in the proportions of those interested 
in dramatics who read drama, or of those 
interested in the arts who read poetry. 
(Curiously, of the 10 titles classified under 
Art and Music, not one was read by any 
of the 32 pupils who were said to be inter- 
ested in art and music.) Those who were 
interested in languages and journalism 
showed the most characteristic differences 
in their reading, especially when compared 
with those having no academic interests. 
More of them read a total of 30 or more 
books; read non-fiction in general; read 
drama, essays, history, poetry; read adult 
fiction, and particularly standard authors. 
One might have supposed that those who 
were interested in manual and construc- 
tive activities might do less reading than 
others, but there are no significant dif- 
ferences in the proportions of this group 
who read fewer than 10 or more than 30 
books, compared with all pupils. Does 
this mean that librarians know better how 
to help linguistically inclined students, or 
that such students know how to use the 
library for their needs, without help? 


RELATION OF VOCATIONAL INTERESTS 
AND READING 


The relation of vocational expectations 





to vocational reading was also rather in- 
significant. ‘The 49 vocational titles were 
classified in six separate divisions: careers 
(in general), aviation, agriculture, jour- 
nalism, adventurous occupations (such as 
coast guard, police, deep sea diving—and 
including the army and navy), and trans- 
portation. Of the 49 books, 21 fell in the 
group of adventurous occupations and 
were doubtless read more often for the 
adventure than as a vocational guide. So 
few pupils read in any of these classifica- 
tions, however, that a comparison with 
different vocational interests is impossible. 
Three of the five pupils expecting to go 
into the army or navy read on aviation, 
but so did two of the four pupils anticipat- 
ing a career in art or music! Only 7 
per cent of all the pupils read books on 
careers in general. About the only rela- 
tionships that were significant were: those 
who planned to go to college but had not 
yet decided on a vocation showed a larger 
percentage reading 30 or more books than 
any others; more of those who planned 
definitely on a vocation involving college 
read nonfiction; more of those planning 
to go into commercial work and manual 
occupations read fewer than 10 books. 


Books FounpD BY BROWSING 


It has already been suggested that the 
reading done was apparently more of a 
recreational than of an informational type. 
The reasons given by pupils for selecting 
books indicate that a large percentage of 
the books (43 per cent) were “found by 
browsing.” The large number of titles 
read by only one pupil certainly suggests 
wide ranging over library shelves. Brows- 
ing was not quite so frequently given as 
the reason for selection among the smaller 
number of books read by five or more 
pupils, though it was here also the most 
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frequent reason given. Of all books, only 
5 per cent were selected because they 
“happened to be accessible” and only 1 
per cent were said to be “suggested by a 
movie or play.” 

With what seems to be such a hetero- 
geneous array of books, the question arises 
as to whether pupils showed discrimination 
in their reading. ‘Their reasons for liking 
or disliking what they read were found 
in certain instances to be very revealing, 
but it is clear that the reading as a whole 
is rather indiscriminately liked. A total 
of 1482 reasons were given for liking 
books, compared with 170 reasons for dis- 
liking them. Of the reasons for liking 
books, 45 per cent concerned the theme, 
the story, or the subject matter; 36 per 
cent concerned the attitudes aroused by 
the reading; and 29 per cent concerned 
matters of style. Among the reasons for 
disliking books, however, a larger propor- 
tion (47 per cent) were matters of style 
than of content (39 per cent) and only 
13 per cent attitude. 
This classification of reasons is, however, 
very subjective, since it involves not only 
the method of classification but the writ- 
er’s interpretation of the pupil’s or li- 
brarian’s report. 


were matters of 


Types OF BooKs AND REASONS FOR 
LIKING THEM 


There is, however, some relation be- 
tween the type of reading most character- 
istic of a pupil and the reasons for which 
he generally liked what he read. Of the 
pupils of whose reading at least half was 
young people’s fiction, 48 per cent of the 
reasons for liking were for the plot or 
theme. Reasons of this kind accounted for 
41 per cent of those pupils half of whose 
reading was adult fiction. 
character study (or in 


An interest in 
characters) ac- 
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counted for only 10 per cent of those whose 
reading was largely young people’s fiction 
but for 17 per cent of those who read 
mostly adult fiction. Satisfying a craving 
for excitement accounted for 15 per cent of 
the reasons given by the former group and 
12 per cent of those given by the latter. 
Of those who read more nonfiction than 
fiction, the most frequent reason was still 
interest in the content (25 per cent of all 
reasons) but a desire for information ac- 
counted for 17 per cent of the reasons and 
general comments on style for 13 per cent. 

Obviously those with more mature in- 
terests tend to be more discriminating. 
This study is only a brief cross section of 
reading and cannot answer the question of 
how much pupils grow in maturity of taste 
or interest by their use of the library. The 
comments of many of the librarians in- 
dicated that the keeping of a record of this 
sort called their attention to many things 
about a pupil’s reading about which they 
had been unaware or only vaguely con- 
scious, and suggested opportunities for 
guidance which otherwise might have been 
missed. 

FINDINGS OF STUDY 

The general findings of this study® 
are that these pupils, who represent a bet- 
ter than average cross section of junior 
and senior high school pupils, read rather 
widely during the period of this experi- 
ment, read on a rather mature level, and 
did a great deal of browsing in the li- 
Their to be 
largely recreational and on the whole not 
much related to any of their other inter- 


brary. reading seemed 


ests, vocational or avocational. In many 
individual cases, the reading record can be 


used as a valuable aid for pupil guidance. 





The tables, which Miss Cornell has prepared to 
document this study, have been mimeographed and 
may be obtained upon request from the A 
Bulletin, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 








Tentative Program of the Sixty-Third 
Annual Conference 





Boston, June 19 to 25, 1941 


Theme: Deeds Not Words 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION, THURSDAY, 
JUNE 19, 8:30 P.M. 


Address of Welcome—Milton E. Lord, 
Boston Public Library, Boston 

President’s Address—Essae M. Culver 

National Morale—William Yandell Elliott, 
professor of government, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 

Reception at the Boston Public Library as 
guests of the City of Boston—Music, ex- 
hibits, dancing 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION, FRIDAY, 
JUNE 20, 10:00 A.M. 


Theme: Hemispheric Relations 

Keyes D. Metcalf, Harvard University Li- 
brary, Cambridge, Mass., presiding 

James Bryant Conant, president, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Charles A. Thomson, chief, Division of 
Cultural Relations, U.S. Department of 
State, Washington, D.C. 

Charles R. Sanderson, Toronto Public Li- 
brary, Toronto, Ont., Canada 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION, MONDAY, 
JUNE 23, 10:00 A.M. 


Theme: Rural Libraries 

The Need for Rural Library Service—Mrs. 
Raymond Sayre—(one other speaker to 
be announced) 

Business 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION, TUESDAY, 
JUNE 24, 8:30 P.M. 


Keynote for 1941—President-elect Charles 
H. Brown 


New England Literary Program—Edward 
Weeks, editor of the Atlantic Monthly, 
presiding 


A.L.A. COUNCIL 


THURSDAY, JUNE 19, 2:30 P.M. 
AND 
TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 2:30 P.M. 

Petition for Affliation from Music Library 
Association—M iriam D. Tompkins, 
chairman of special committee 

Committee on Divisional Relations—Harold 
F, Brigham, chairman 

Jury on Awards—Franklin F. Hopper, 
chairman 

Annuities and Pensions—Ethel Cleland, 
chairman 

Report of Canadian Library Consultants— 
Charles R. Sanderson, chairman 

Appointment of Finance Committee for 
1941-42 

Finance Committee report 

Report of President and Executive Secretary 

Committee on Boards and Committees— 
Charles H. Brown, chairman 

Federal Relations Committee—Forrest B. 
Spaulding, chairman 

Book Post Committee—Francis R. St. John, 
chairman 

Committee on Refugee Librarians—Jennie 
M. Flexner, chairman 

Division of Cataloging and Classification— 
Andrew D. Osborn, chairman 


ACQUISITION DEPARTMENT 
HEADS OF RESEARCH LI- 
BRARIES ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Raymond H. Shove, University 
of Minnesota Library, Minneapolis 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 2:30 P.M. 


Discussion of problems relating to order de- 
partment work 


ADULT EDUCATION ROUND 
TABLE 


Chairman, Sigrid A. Edge, Simmons College. 
School of Library Science, Boston 


SATURDAY, JUNE 2I, 10:00 A.M. 


Joint meeting with the Order and Book Se- 
lection Round Table 


SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 8:30 P.M. 


Joint meeting with Institutional Libraries 
Committee 

Irrigating an Educational Desert—Austin 
H. MacCormick, executive director of 
Osborne Association, New York City, 
formerly Commissioner of Correction, 
New York City, and assistant director 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons 

The Marriage of the Library and an Adult 
Community School—Leslie E. Brown, 
Lincoln Library, Springfield, Ill. 

Education, Teaching, and Librarianship— 
Ralph A. Beals, Public Library of the 
District of Columbia, Washington, D.C. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 2:30 P.M. 


Joint meeting with Round Table on Work 
with the Foreign Born 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 10:00 A.M. 


Joint meeting with Small Libraries Round 


Table 


Program to be announced 


ART REFERENCE ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Ruth V. Cook, Department of 
Architecture Library, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass.; secretary, Mar- 
jorie B. Sing, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore 


FRIDAY, JUNE 20, 4:00 P.M. 


Tea 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 10:00 A.M. 


Business meeting 

Committee reports 

Loan Exhibitions—George H. Edgell, direc- 
tor, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 

Bibliographical Methods for Exhibition 
Catalogs—Beaumont Newhall, Museum 
of Modern Art Library, New York City 

From Silver Buckles to Uncle Sam’s Hats— 
Mildred B. Bradbury, Providence Public 
Library, Providence 

Luncheon 


MONDAY, JUNE 23, 4:00 P.M. 


Exhibition of Winslow Homer paintings at 
the Institute of Modern Art 

Mr. James §S. Plaut, director of the In- 
stitute of Modern Art, Boston, will talk 
on the work of the institute 

Tea 

An exhibition pertaining to art educational 
work in museums will be held in the 
Museum of Fine Arts during the A.L.A. 
Conference 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND 
REFERENCE LIBRARIES 


President, Robert Bingham Downs, New 
York University Libraries, New York 
City; secretary, Benjamin E. Powell, Uni- 
versity of Missouri Library, Columbia 


SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 2:30 P.M. 
Joint meeting with Division of Cataloging 
and Classification 


SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 8:00 P.M. 


General session 

The College Library as Seen by a College 
President—Mildred H. McAfee, presi- 
dent, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Language and Democracy—Ralph Barton 
Perry, professor of philosophy, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass, 

Business 











Tentative Schedule of Boston Meetings 





June 18 
Pre-con- 





Wednesday Sect. for L. Work with Children— 





Morning 10:00 


Afternoon 2:30 





| 
Book Clinic sponsored by Book | 
Production Com. | 

1 


National Defense Activities and 


Libraries, 10:30 } 
| 


Sect. for L. Work with Children— 
Book Clinic sponsored by Book Pro- 


duction Com., luncheon and meet- 
ing 


n 
National Defense Activities and Li- 


braries 


| Council 


} 


























| County and Regional Ls. Section, 


| School L. Supervisors breakfast, 


| Agricultural Ls. Sect.: A.C.R.L. 


| Teachers and School Administra- 


Staff Organizations R.T. breakfast, 
8:00 


| Small Libraries Program: Div. of 


Cataloging and Classification 
Sect. for L. Work with Children 
Serials Section 


Harvard Day 

Art Reference R.T., 4:00 

Bookbinding Com. with L. Binding 
Institute, clinic 

Junior Members (business) 

Library Coop. with Latin America, 
Com, on 

Section for L. Work with Children, 
Newbery and Caldecott Awards 

Library Extension Bd. 

National Assn. of State Ls. with Pub- 
lic Documents Com. 

Progressive Lns. Council 

Reference Lns. Sect.: A.C.R.L. 

Staff Organizations R.T. 

Theatre L. Assn. 





Junior Members (reorganization) 
Order and Book Selection R.T. 
with Adult Education R.T. 


Section for L. Work with Children, 
Young People’s Reading R.T., 


University Ls. Sect.: A.C.R.L. 





Adult Education R.T. 

Blind, R.T. on Work with the 

Branch Lns. R.T. luncheon 12:30 

Cataloging and Classification Div.: 
Large Libraries Program: with Assn. 
of College and Reference Ls. 

Library Unions R.T. 

Massachusetts L. Assn. 

Music L. Assn. luncheon 1:15, meet- 
ing 3:00 

New Hampshire L. Assn. luncheon 
12:30 

Religious Book Sect. 

School Ls. Sect. 

Sect. for L. Work with Children, tea 











County and Regional Ls. Section, 


FREE PERIOD 


M.L.A. and A.C.R.L. garden party, 
Wellesley College, 3:30-6:00 








Art Reference R.T. tea, 4:00 

Bibliographical Society of America 

Business and Technology Section 

Friends of Ls. luncheon 

Hospital Ls. 

Parent Education 

Private School Lns. luncheon, 12:30 

Public Documents 

Public Relations 

Section for L. Work with Children, 
Young People’s Reading R.T. 
School Ls. Sect. 

Theatre L. Assn. 

Trustees Sect. 

University Ls. Sect.: A.C.R.L. with 
Com. on Photographic Reproduc- 
tion of Library Materials 


Evening 8:30 


First General Session 
New Members dinner 


Harvard Day 

“*Pop”’ Concert 

Library Buildings R.T. 

Ls. of Teacher-Train- 
ing Institutions Sect.: 
ACRL 


ACR 

Sect. for L. Work with 
Children, Award din- 
ner 








Assn. of College and 
Reference Ls., gen- 
eral 

Adult Education R.T. 
with Institutional Ls. 

Junior Members R.T. 
dinner 

School Ls. Sect. dinner 
6:30 


Staff Organizations 
ans 


FREE PERIOD 


Progressive Lns. Coun- 
cil dinner 

Trustees Section 

“Pop” Concert 

Bibliographical Society 
of America 

Library School dinners 

National Assn. State 
Ls. dinner 

Waifs and Strays din- 
ner, 6:00 





Cataloging and Classification Divi- 


County and Regional Ls. Sect., 


Junior College Ls. Sect.: A.C.R.L. 
Lending Section with Public Rela- 


Science and Engineering Lib. 





tors, R.T. on Work with, break- 


Young People’s Reading R.T. 


Adult Education R.T. with Com. on 


Work with Foreign Born 
College Ls. Sect.: A.C.R.L. 
Council 


County and Regional Ls. Section lunch- | 


eon 
Local School Lns. tea in Brookline, 


:00 
Section for L. Work with Children 
Trustees*Sect. luncheon, 12:30, meet- 
ing 3:00 








Fourth General Session 








ference 
Thursday 
June 19 
Friday Harvard Day 
June 20 Second General Session 
Saturday 7 Art Reference R.T. 
June 21 Hospital Ls. breakfast, 8:30 
Music L. Assn. 
School Ls. Sect. 
Serials Sect. 
Sunday | PREE PERIOD 
June 22 
clinic, 8:00—10:00 
Monday Third General Session 
June 23 nt: 
clinic, 8 :00-10:00 
8:30 
Tuesday ‘ L 
June 24 | Audio-Visual Com. 
| sion 
Catholic L. Assn. 
clinic, 8 :00-10:00 
tions 
| 
fast, 8:00 
| Trustees Section 
Wednesday 
June 25 


Adult Education R.T. with Small 
Le. R.T. 


Library Unions 


R.T. Coordinating 
Com. luncheon 
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AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES 
SECTION 


Chairman, Martha R. Cullipher, Kansas 
State College Library, Manhattan; secre- 
tary, Angelina J. Carabelli, Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine Li- 
brary, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 10:00 A.M. 


Panel: The Relationship Between the Land 
Grant Colleges and the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture Library—James_ G. 
Hodgson, Colorado State College, Fort 
Collins, chairman; Francis P. Allen, 
Rhode Island State College, Kingston; 
Lucy M. Lewis, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis; Marvin A. Miller, University 
of Arkansas, Fayetteville; Ralph R. 
Shaw, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C.; Jackson ‘Towne, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing. 

Report of Committee on the Study of Han- 
dling Duplicate Publications of State Ex- 
periment Stations and Extension Divisions 
—Mary Eilleen Roberts, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, chairman 

Report of Committee on a Clearing House 
for Duplicate Public Documents Other 
than State Experiment Stations and Ex- 
tension Division Publications—Dorothy 
M. Reuss, Ohio State University Library, 
Columbus, and Donald Wasson, Ohio 
State University Library, Columbus, co- 
chairmen 

Business meeting 


COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, Robert E. Stauffer, Mount Union 
College Library, Alliance, Ohio; secre- 
tary, Mary Helen James, Western Col- 


lege Library, Oxford, Ohio 


TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 2:30 P.M. 


The Battle of the Books: The St. John’s 
Program—Dr. Ford K. Brown, St. John’s 
College, Annapolis, Md. 

The Administration of Book Funds in Col- 
lege Libraries—Hans Muller, Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago 
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Paper—Mrs. Eulin Klyver Hobbie, Skid- 
more College Library, Saratoga Springs, 
N.Y. (subject to be announced) 


JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES 
SECTION 
Chairman, Gladys Johnson, Montague Li- 
brary, Mars Hill College, Mars Hill, 
N.C.; secretary, Maysel O’Haver Baker, 
LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby Junior College Li- 
brary, LaSalle, Ill. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 10:00 A.M. 


Readings from her books about Boston and 
New England—Eleanor Early 

The Use of Records in Junior Colleges— 
Helen Hauck, Blackburn College, Carlin- 
ville, Ill. 

Book Selection Tools and Practices in Junior 
Colleges—Foster Mohrhardt, Washington 
and Lee University Library, Lexington, 
Va. 

Discussion leader: Helen Hutchings, Cen- 
tenary Junior College, Hackettstown, 
N.]J. 


LIBRARIES OF TEACHER TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS 
Chairman, Daisy L. Anderson, State Teach- 
ers College Library, East Radford, Va.; 
secretary, Marguerite Robinson, State 
Normal School Library, Cortland, N.Y. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 20, 8:30 P.M. 

Report of the Progress of the Investigation 
Pertaining to the Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Teachers College Libra- 
ries—Dr. R. W. Fairchild, president, 
Illinois State Normal University and 
chairman of the Special Committee on the 
Organization and Administration of 
Teachers Colleges (American Association 
of Teachers Colleges) 

Business 


SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 8:30 A.M. 
Breakfast meeting 
Speaker—Robert P. Tristram Coffin 
REFERENCE LIBRARIANS SECTION 


Chairman, Sarah H. Griffiths, Bridgeport 
Public Library, Bridgeport, Conn.; secre- 
tary, Ruth Anne Hubbell, Georgetown 





‘ 


Branch, Public Library of the District of 
Columbia, Washington, D.C. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 20, 2:30 P.M. 


Reference Practice—Louis Shores, director, 
Library School, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

The Social Spirit Behind the Arts—John 
Taylor Arms, American Etcher, Green- 
field Hill, Fairfield, Conn. 

The Bibliotheque Nationale During the 
Last Decade; An Account of Funda- 
mental Changes and Constructive Achieve- 
ment—Jose Meyer, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. Representative in 
France until her recent return to America. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, Earl N. Manchester, Ohio State 
University Library, Columbus; secretary, 
Dorothy Hale Litchfield, Columbia Uni- 
versity Library, New York City 


SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 10:00 A.M. 


Topic: Storage of Our “Less Used” Books 

The Problem and a Proposal—John Fall, 
New York Public Library 

Discussion of Difficulties and Advantages of 
the Plan—(speakers to be announced) 

The Harvard Plan for Storage—(speaker 
to be announced) 


MONDAY, JUNE 23, 2:30 P.M. 


Joint meeting with Committee on Photo- 
graphic Reproduction of Library Mate- 
rials 

The Role of Texts in Miniature—M. 
Llewellyn Raney, University of Chicago 
Libraries 

Vernon D. Tate, National Archives, Wash- 
ington, D.C.—(topic to be announced) 

Current Microphotographic Problems— 
Herman H. Fussler, University of Chi- 
cago Libraries 


AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Donald W. Kohlstedt, Kansas 
City Public Library, Kansas City, Kan.; 
vice-chairman, Mary U. Rothrock, Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, Knoxville 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 10:00 A.M. 

A Survey of Children’s Radio Programs— 
Mrs. Dorothy Lewis 

The Library of Congress Radio Transcrip- 
tions on Books and Reading—Charles T. 
Harrell, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Library Use and Concern with Educational 
Films—Gerald D. McDonald, New York 
Public Library 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF 
AMERICA 
President, Randolph G. Adams, William L. 
Clements Library, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor; secretary, Robert W. G. 
Vail, New York State Library, Albany 


MONDAY, JUNE 23, 2:30 P.M., AND 8:00 P.M. 


E. R. Adair, professor of history, McGill 
University, Montreal, Que., Canada 
Early Editions of George Sandys’ Ovid: The 
Circumstances of Production—Richard 
Beale Davis, professor of English, Uni- 

versity of South Carolina, Columbia 
John Fiske, Bookman—Lawrence Clark 
Powell, University of California, Berke- 
ley 
Supplementary Paper on Nineteenth Cen- 
tury American Bibliography—Rollo G. 
Silver, Brockton, Mass. 

Columbus’s Third Voyage—W. J. Wilson, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
Variant Reading in Some Early English 
Plays—Edwin Wolf, 2d, Rosenbach Com- 

pany, Philadelphia 


BLIND, ROUND TABLE ON WORK 
WITH 
Chairman, Mrs. Carol I. Alderson, 2436 
Hillside Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 2:30 P.M. 
Library Work with the Blind at Perkins In- 
stitution Library—Mary Esther Sawyer, 
Perkins Institution Library, Watertown, 
Mass. 
Report of Progress of the Handbook on 
Library Work with the Blind 


BOOKBINDING COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Lee F. Zimmerman, Minnesota 
State Department of Education, St. Paul 


Keyes D. MeTcaLr 
airman of the Committee 
on Harvard Day 


Boston 


Loeal 
Chairmen 


James F. BaALLarp 
Chairman of the Committee 
on Exhibits 


Grecory J. Epson 
Chairman of the Committee 
on Meeting Places 


BLANCHE L. DAVENPORT 
Chairman of the Publicity 
Committee 


EpIrH GUERRIER 
Chairman of the Commi 
on General Local Exhibits 





Dennis A. DooLey 


Vice Chairman : : a © Mivton E. Lorp 
Boston Local Committee bo General Chairman 
~ Chairman of the Housing Boston Local Committee 
ae Committee 
Chairman of the Finance 
Committee 


ABETH L. WRIGHT 
airman of the Local In- 
rmation Committee 


> Zortan Haraszti 
Chairman of the Committee 
Local Rare Book Exhibits 


HermMan H. HENKLE 
Chairman of the Travel 
Committee 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 20, 2:30 P.M. 

Clinic on conservation and binding problems 
in cooperation with the Library Binding 
Institute. The emphasis will be on prac- 
tical problems, illustrated by case histories 
of actual books shown and slide films 

Chairman of clinic—Thomas P. Ayer, Rich- 
mond Public Library, Richmond, Va. 

Discussion leader—Pelham Barr, executive 
director, Library Binding Institute 

Children’s Books—Frieda P. Boessel, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 

Circulating Books (with special reference 
to mending problems)—Earl W. Brown- 
ing, Peoria Public Library, Peoria, IIl. 

Periodical and Reference Volumes—Wil- 
liam R. Thurman, New York Public Li- 
brary 

Old and Rare Books—Hellmut Lehmann- 
Haupt, Columbia University, School of 
Library Service, New York City 





BRANCH LIBRARIANS’ ROUND 


TABLE 
Chairman, Adelaide C. Rood, Sumner 
Branch, Minneapolis Public Library, 
Minneapolis 


SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 12:30 P.M. 


Luncheon 

Topic: Ideals and Trends in Branch Library 
Service 

Individualization of Branch Libraries to 
Better Serve their Communities—(speak- 
er to be announced) 

How Much of a Librarian’s Time Should 
Be Spent Outside the Walls ?—Miriam K. 
Swepston, Avondale Branch, Cincinnati 
Public Library, Cincinnati 

Exhibits—Fanny Goldstein, West End 
Branch, Boston Public Library, Boston 


BUSINESS AND TECHNOLOGY 
SECTION 
Chairman; Thomas R. Thomson, New York 


Public Library; secretary, Mrs. Mary R. 
Zelle, St. Louis Public Library, St. Louis 


MONDAY, JUNE 23, 2:30 P.M. 


The Battelle Memorial Institute—Thelma 
R. Reinberg, The Institute, Columbus 
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A Library Program for Work with Labor 
Unions—Nellie Mignon Fisher, Library 
Association of Portland, Portland, Ore. 


DIVISION OF CATALOGING AND 
CLASSIFICATION 


President, Andrew D. Osborn, Harvard 
University Library, Cambridge, Mass.; 
secretary, Mary E. Kauffmann, Simmons 
College School of Library Science, Bos- 
ton 


THURSDAY, JUNE 19, 2:30 P.M. 


Small Libraries Program 

Topic: How Well Does Your Catalog Serve 
the Public? 

Making the Catalog for Your Public: New 
Methods and Devices 

Interpreting the Catalog to Your Public 

The Reference Librarian Uses the Catalog 
for the Public 


SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 2:30 P.M. 


Large Libraries Program: joint meeting 
with Association of College and Reference 
Libraries 

Topic: Reorganization of the Processing Di- 
visions at the Library of Congress 

General Account of the Reorganization—L. 
Quincy Mumford, New York Public Li- 
brary 

The Effect of Reorganization on the Card 
Division—John W. Cronin, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Progress of the Union List of Serials— 
Winifred Gregory, editor of the Union 
List of Serials 


TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 10:00 A.M. 


General session: Business meeting 

Topic: Administrative Aspects of Catalog- 
ing 

The Attitude of the Library Administrator 
Towards Cataloging—Keyes D. Metcalf, 
Harvard University Library, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

The Cataloger’s Response to the Adminis- 
trator—M. Ruth MacDonald, Detroit 
Public Library, Detroit 

Simplified Cataloging—Lucile Morsch, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
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CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


President, William A. FitzGerald, Brook- 
lyn Preparatory School Library, Brooklyn; 
secretary-treasurer, E. P. Willging, Uni- 
versity of Scranton Library, Scranton, Pa. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 10:00 A.M. 


Panel: Charles L. Higgins, chairman 

Topic: Catholic Bibliography and Indexing 

The Guide to Catholic Literature. The 
Catholic Bibliographical Series—Paul R. 
Byrne, University of Notre Dame Li- 
brary, Notre Dame, Ind. 

The Catholic Periodical Index. The Index 
to American Catholic Pamphlets—Lau- 
rence A. Leavey, editor, Catholic Periodi- 
cal Index 

A Reading List for Catholics. Bibliographi- 
cal Projects Now Under Way in the 
United States—John M. O'Loughlin, 
Boston College Library, Boston 

Bibliographia Catholica Americana. Early 
Catholic Americana—Wilfred Parsons, 
S.J., dean, Graduate School, Georgetown 
University, Washington, D.C. 

Summarization—William A. FitzGerald 


COUNTY AND REGIONAL 
LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, Elizabeth T. Turner, Hunter- 
don County Library, Flemington, N.J.; 
secretary, Catharine M. Yerxa, Division 
of Public Libraries, State House, Boston 


SATURDAY THROUGH TUESDAY 
JUNE 21-24, 8:00 A.M.-10:00 A.M. 
Clinic 
Topic: Ways to Enlist the Aid of Non- 
professionals in the Community 
Discussion leader—A. Drummond Jones, 
senior social scientist, Division of Pro- 
gram Study and Discussion, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
Registration fee of $2.00 for the series of 
four meetings. Total registration will be 
limited to 150 persons; applications will be 
received by the section secretary, Cathar- 
ine M. Yerxa, until May 15 


TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon 
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FOREIGN BORN, ROUND TABLE 
ON WORK WITH 


Chairman, Esther Johnston, New York 
Public Library 


TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 2:30 P.M. 

Joint meeting with Adult Education Round 
Table 

Topic: Interpreting America: New Aspects 
of Work with the Foreign Born 

The Importance of Interpreting America— 
Lisa Sergio, radio commentator, Station 
WOXR 

Volunteer Teaching—A volunteer of the New 
York Committee for Refugee Education 

Readers’ Advisory Work with the New 
Emigré—Jennie M. Flexner, New York 
Public Library 

Group Work with the Foreign Born—Mrs. 
Elsa Z. Posell, Cleveland Public Library, 
Cleveland 


FRIENDS OF LIBRARIES 


Chairman, Clarence E. Sherman, Providence 
Public Library, Providence 


MONDAY, JUNE 23 
Luncheon 
Toastmaster, Harlow Shapley, 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Speaker, Henry M. Wriston, president, 
Brown University, Providence 
Greetings from the A.L.A. Trustees Section, 
J. J. Weadock, Jr., Lima, Ohio 


Messages from governors’ delegates 


Harvard 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 
COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Gertrude Edwards, Cleveland 
Public Library, Cleveland 


SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 8:30 A.M. 

Breakfast 

Announcement—Massachusetts Hospital Li- 
braries Hospitality Committee 

Committee reports 

Infection in Books—Selma Lindem, Pres- 
byterian Hospital, Chicago 

Affiliation with American Hospital Associa- 
tion—Mildred Schumacher, Hospital Li- 
brary Bureau, New York City 
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Standards for Hospital Librarians—Anna 
Johnson, U.S. Veterans Administration 
Facility Library, Alexandria, La. 

Reorganization of Hospital Libraries Com- 
mittee—Isabel DuBois, Bureau of Navi- 
gation, Washington, D.C. 


MONDAY, JUNE 21, 2:30 P.M. 


Hospital Book List—Marian Hughes, edi- 
tor 

Discussion of different phases of hospital li- 
brary service 

Mental Hospitals—Marjorie Huntley, 
Metropolitan Hospital, New York City 

Tuberculosis—Harriet L. Rourke, Camp 
Edwards, U.S. Army 

Books for Mental Hospitals—Isabel Collins, 
McLean Hospital, Waverley, Mass. 

Children’s—Jessie Ness, director, occupa- 
tional therapy, Children’s Hospital, Bos- 
ton 

Public Library Service—Gertrude Henrik- 
son, Thomas Crane Public Library, 
Quincy, Mass. 

Visit to Massachusetts General Hospital’s 
three libraries: Patients’, Medical, Nurses’ 
Reference 


INSTITUTIONAL LIBRARIES 


Chairman, Mildred Louise Methven, Di- 
vision of Public Institutions, St. Paul 


SATURDAY, JUNE 2I, 8:30 P.M. 


Joint meeting with Adult Education Round 
Table—(see Adult Education Round 
Table for full details) 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE 

Chairman, John M. Connor, Medical Li- 
brary, Columbia University, New York 
City; secretary-treasurer, Dorothy 
Heiderstadt, Bethlehem Public Library, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 20, 2:30 P.M. 
Business meeting 


SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 10:00 A.M. 


Reorganization meeting 


SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 6:30 P.M. 


Annual dinner—Tenth birthday celebration 


THURSDAY, JUNE 19; SATURDAY, JUNE 21; 
MONDAY, JUNE 23; 4:00-6:00 P.M. 
Junior Members Open House 


LATIN AMERICA, COMMITTEE ON 
LIBRARY COOPERATION WITH 


Chairman, Charles F. Gosnell, Queens Col- 
lege Library, Flushing, N.Y. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 20, 2:30 P.M. 
Speaker: Dr. Lewis Hanke, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C.—(other 
speakers to be announced ) 


LENDING SECTION 


Chairman, L. Felix Ranlett, Bangor Public 
Library, Bangor, Me.; secretary, Mrs. 
Ruth E. Lane Erskine, Gardiner Public 
Library, Gardiner, Me. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 10:00 A.M. 

Joint meeting with the Public Relations 
Committee 

Meeting the Pubiic Graciously—John W. 
Chapman, Public Relations Department, 
New England Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 

A New Voice for Mr. X—a sound film 

Microphotographic Charging at the Gary 
Public Library—Ralph R. Shaw, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Library, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS ROUND 
TABLE 


Chairman, Alfred Morton Githens, archi- 
tect, New York City 


FRIDAY, JUNE 20, 8:30 P.M. 


Recent Library Buildings in or near Boston 
That Should Be Visited and Interesting 
Features of Each—Clarence E. Sherman, 
Providence Public Library, Providence 

Fluorescent and Polarized Light and The 
Possible Application to Library Use— 
Richard E. Engelken, lighting engineer, 
New York City 

Recent Trend in College Library Buildings 
—(speaker to be announced) 

Papers illustrated by slides 

General discussion 
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LIBRARY EXTENSION BOARD 


Chairman, Carleton B. Joeckel, Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago; 
secretary, Julia Wright Merrill, A.L.A. 
Headquarters 


FRIDAY, JUNE 20, 2:30 P.M. 

Open meeting on regional libraries in the 
United States 

Vermont's Regional Centers—Dorothy Ran- 
dolph, Vermont Free Public Library Com- 
mission, Montpelier 

A Regional Library in the T.V.A. Area— 
Mary U. Rothrock, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, Knoxville 

A Regional Public Library in Virginia— 
W. A. Moon, Virginia State Library, 
Richmond 

Discussion 


LIBRARY UNIONS ROUND TABLE 
Chairman, Edith Rees, New York Public 


Library; secretary, Benedict Hirsch, Chi- 
cago Public Library, Chicago 


SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 2:30 P.M. 
Program to be announced 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25 
Luncheon 
Program to be announced 


MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


President, Francis H. Henshaw, Berkshire 
Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass.; correspond- 
ing secretary, Sigrid A. Edge, Simmons 
College School of Library Science, Bos- 
ton 


SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 2:30 P.M. 
Annual business meeting 


MUSIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


President, George Sherman Dickinson, Vas- 
sar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Gladys E. Chamberlain, 
New York Public Library 


SATURDAY, JUNE 2I, 10:00 A.M. 


Address of welcome—Keyes D. Metcalf, 


Harvard University Library, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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Music in the Library from Three Points 
of View—Carl M. White, University of 
Illinois Library, Urbana; Dorothy G. 
Amesbury, Minneapolis Public Library, 
Minneapolis; Donald J. Grout, Music 
Department, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Committee reports—Eva J. O’Meara, 
School of Music Library, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn.; Barbara Duncan; 
John T. Windle, Newberry Library, Chi- 
cago; Mrs. John E. Sinclair; G. W. 
Woodworth, Department of Music, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

American Music Libraries after the War: 
Problems and Opportunities—Glen Hay- 
don, Department of Music, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 1:15 P.M. 

Luncheon meeting 

Music in Boston Libraries—G. W. Wood- 
worth, chairman, Department of Music, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Music in Latin American Libraries—Carle- 
ton Sprague Smith, New York Public 
Library 


SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 3:00 P.M. 


Announcements 

Committee reports—John T. Windle, New- 
berry Library, Chicago; Leonard Ellin- 
wood; Carleton Sprague Smith, New 
York Public Library; Edward Waters 

New projects 

Question box and Information, please— 
Board of experts: The executive board 
of the Music Library Association 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LIBRARIES 


President, Helene H. Rogers, Illinois State 
Library, Springfield; secretary-treasurer, 
Dennis A. Dooley, Massachusetts State 
Library, Boston 


FRIDAY, JUNE 20, 2:30 P.M. 


Joint meeting with Public Documents Com- 
mittee 

Topic: The Public Document as Source Ma- 
terial for Graduate Students in Profes- 
sional Schools 
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MONDAY, JUNE 23, 6:30 P.M. 
Dinner 
New England’s Contribution to American 
Education; Speakers: New England col- 
lege presidents 
Boston Character and Characteristics—J ohn 
P. Marquand, writer, New York City 


TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 10:00 A.M. 


Business meeting. Election of officers 


NATIONAL DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 
AND LIBRARIES, COMMITTEE ON 
Chairman, Mary U. Rothrock, Tennessee 


Valley Authority, Knoxville 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18, 10:30 A.M. 
AND 2:30 P.M. 
Open discussion meeting on libraries and 
national defense 
The committee is extending invitations to 
A.L.A. boards, committees, sections, and 
divisions concerned with defense activi- 
ties, and to presidents of state associa- 
tions, state defense committees, and other 
state leaders. The meeting is, however, 
open to anyone who cares to come 


NEW HAMPSHIRE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 
President, Mrs. Mildred Peterson McKay, 
Colby Junior College Library, New Lon- 
don, N.H.; secretary, Mrs. Elsie M. 
Lilley, Tuck School Library, Hanover, 
N.H. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon—(speaker to be announced) 
Reservations should be sent to Mrs. Elsie 

M. Lilley, secretary 


NEW MEMBERS DINNER 
Chairman, Ella V. Aldrich, Hill Memorial 


Library, Louisiana State University, Uni- 
versity 


THURSDAY, JUNE 19, 6:15 P.M. 
Empire Ballroom, Hotel Vendome. Tickets 
$1.65 including tips 
Send reservations with money to Sarah 
Usher, Boston Public Library, Boston. 
Unreserved tickets at Central Ticket Desk, 
Hotel Statler, June 19, 9:00 A.M. 


ORDER AND BOOK SELECTION 
ROUND TABLE 
Chairman, Charles J. Shaw, H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York City 


SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 10:00 A.M. 

Joint meeting with the Adult Education 
Round Table 

Books for Shelves or Books for Readers ?—~ 
Lyman Bryson, Columbia University, 
New York City, and director of the 
Readability Laboratory of the American 
Association for Adult Education 

Report on a Cumulative Music Index— 
(other speakers to be announced) 


PARENT EDUCATION JOINT 
COMMITTEE 
Chairman, Rosemary E. Livsey, Los Angeles 


ublic Library, Los Angeles 
Public Library, I Angel 


MONDAY, JUNE 23, 2:30 P.M. 

Discussion by representatives of participat- 
ing libraries in the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion experiment in Community Organiza- 
tion for Family Life 

Progress reports and open discussion 

Parent Education Manual—Elizabeth M. 
Smith, Albany Public Library, Albany, 
N.Y. 

Report—Frances H. Benjamin, East Harlem 
Nursing and Health Service, Inc. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION 
OF LIBRARY MATERIALS 
Chairman, Keyes D. Metcalf, Harvard Uni- 

versity Library, Cambridge, Mass. 


MONDAY, JUNE 23, 2:30 P.M. 


Joint meeting with University Libraries 


Section, A.C.R.L. 


PROGRESSIVE LIBRARIANS 
COUNCIL 
Chairman, Philip O. Keeney, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C.; secretary- 
treasurer, Bertha Schuman, South Chicago 
Branch, Chicago Public Library, Chicago 


FRIDAY, JUNE 20, 2:30 P.M. 
Business meeting 
Announcement of elections 
Consideration of objectives for next year 
—(speaker to be announced) 


at 
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For the Fun of It 
Boston Conference 


Top, left: Grace B. LoucHiin 
Chairman of the Committee 
on Dancing 


Top, right: Ricnarn G. HEeNsLey 
Chairman of the Committee on 
Pop Concerts 


Left: Orxtanpo C. Davis 
Chairman of the Committee 
on Sightseeing 


Bottom: Eéwarp H. REDsTONE 
Chairman of the Hospitality 
Committee 
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SUNDAY, JUNE 22, 7:00 P.M. 
Dinner 
The Freedom of the Book—Rockwell Kent, 
artist and writer 
Dinner and lecture, $1.50. Lecture only, at 
8:00 P.M., $.50. Dinner tickets obtainable 
at central ticket desk 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
COMMITTEE 
Chairman, Thomas P. Fleming, Medical 
Library, Columbia University, New York 


City 
FRIDAY, JUNE 20, 2:30 P.M. 


Joint meeting with the National Association 
of State Libraries 


MONDAY, JUNE 23, 2:30 P.M. 


Symposium on the publication and distribu- 
tion policies of some federal agencies 

Department of Agriculture—Dr. M. C. 
Merrill, chief of publications 

Office of Education—Olga Jones, editor-in- 
chief 

Bureau of the Census—Dr. E. R. Gray, 
chief, Printing and Publications Division 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
—Harold P. Smith, manager, Boston 
Field Office 

U.S. Information Service—(speaker to be 
announced ) 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Ruth E. Hammond, Wichita 
City Library, Wichita, Kan. 


MONDAY, JUNE 23, 2:30 P.M. 

Library publicity honor roll 

Panel discussion 

Statistics—So What?—Clarence E. Sher- 
man, Providence Public Library, Provi- 
dence, leader; Mrs. Mary Duncan Carter, 
University of Southern California, Gradu- 
ate School of Library Science, Los An- 
geles; Leon Carnovsky, Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Chicago; 
Francis H. Henshaw, Berkshire Athe- 
naeum, Pittsfield, Mass.; Margery C. 
Quigley, Montclair Free Public Library, 
Montclair, N.J.; Charles R. Sanderson, 


Toronto Public Library, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada 

Statistics—and How!—Rudolf Modley, au- 
thor of How to Use Pictorial Statistics 


TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 10:00 A.M. 


Joint meeting with Lending Section 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS SECTION 


Chairman, Hollis W. Hering, Missionary 
Research Library, New York City; secre- 
tary, Agnes H. Campbell, Library of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, New York City 


SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 2:30 P.M. 


General session 

Topic: Recent Trends in Religious Books, 
and the Effect, If Any, of the War on the 
Reading and Circulation of Such Litera- 
ture 

As Seen by the Publisher—F. G. Melcher, 
editor, Publishers’ Weekly, New York 
City 

As Experienced by the Library—F. T. Per- 
sons, Congregational Library, Boston 

Report on Fifty Important Religious Books 
of the Year—Julia Killian, College of St. 
Elizabeth Library, Convent Station, N.J. 

Business meeting 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, Althea M. Currin, Carnegie Li- 
brary School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; secretary, 
Rheta A. Clark, Lyman Hall High 
School Library, Wallingford, Conn. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18, 10:30 A.M. 


Pre-conference institute on how children’s 
books are made—(see Section for Library 


Work with Children for full details) 


FRIDAY, JUNE 20, 2:30 P.M. 


The Newbery and Caldecott awards—(see 
Section for Library Work with Children 
for full details) 


FripAy, JUNE 20, 6:30 P.M. 


Awards dinner—(see Section for Library 


Work with Children for full details) 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 10:00 A.M. 
Joint business meeting with Young Peo- 
ple’s Reading Round Table and Section 
for Library Work with Children, on or- 
ganization of A.L.A. division composed of 
these three groups 


SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 2:30 P.M. 


Meeting: Vocational Fiction for the Junior 
High—R. Nance Stauffer, Public Library 
of the District of Columbia, Washington, 
D.C. A brief business meeting will fol- 
low 


SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 6:30 P.M. 

Dinner: America North 

Boston Around the Frog Pond—remarks by 
Louise Andrews Kent 

Education and the Defense of the Nation— 
Alonzo G. Grace, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, State of Connecticut, Hartford 

Send reservations without money to Lucy 
S. Bell, State Teachers College Library, 
Salem, Mass., before June 15. Tickets 
must be picked up and paid for in Room 
409, the Statler Hotel 


MONDAY, JUNE 23, 8:30 A.M. 
Breakfast—School library supervisors 
Send reservations without money to Lucy 
S. Bell, State Teachers College Library, 
Salem, Mass., before June 15. Tickets 
must be picked up and paid for in Room 
409, the Statler Hotel 


MONDAY, JUNE 23, 12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon—Private school librarians 
Topic: The Library and the New Curricu- 
lum 

Send reservations without money to Lucy 
S. Bell, State Teachers College Library, 
Salem, Mass., before June 15. Tickets 
must be picked up and paid for in Room 
409, the Statler Hotel 


MONDAY, JUNE 23, 2:30 P.M. 

Joint meeting with Young People’s Reading 
Round Table and Section for Library 
Work with Children 

Topic: America South 

Address and program of music 

TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 10:00 A.M. 


Meeting—(see Young People’s Reading 
Round Table for full details) 


TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 3:00 P.M. 


Tea at Brookline High School, Brookline, 
Mass., New England School Library As- 


sociation, host 


SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 
LIBRARIANS 


TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 10:00 A.M. 
Program to be announced 


SECTION FOR LIBRARY WORK 
WITH CHILDREN 


Chairman, Irene Smith, Brooklyn Public 
Library, Brooklyn; secretary, J. Ethel 
Wooster, Bridgeport Public Library, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18, 10:30 A.M. 


Pre-conference institute on how children’s 
books are made, sponsored by Book Pro- 
duction Committee—Margaret Lesser, 
chairman 

Speakers: Kurt Wiese, artist; Charles Strin- 
ger, expert in offset lithography; Milton 
Glick, designer of Viking Press, and others 

Demonstrations and exhibits of the various 
processes of printing and illustration 

Luncheon. Price not to exceed $1. Reser- 
vations should be sent to Mrs. Ruth W. 
Stewart, Brooklyn Public Library, Grand 
Army Plaza, Brooklyn, before May 15 


THURSDAY, JUNE 19, 2:30 P.M. 

Round tables 

Parlor B, Statler Hotel 

Radio Programs for Children—led by Mary 
Gould Davis, chairman, Radio Committee 

Parlor C, Statler Hotel 

Topic: Library Reading Guidance and Co- 
operation with Boy Scouts—Dr. H. W. 
Hurt, national director of reading pro- 
gram, Boy Scouts of America, leader 


FRIDAY, JUNE 20, 2:30 P.M. 


Awards meeting 
Addresses by winners of Newbery and 
Caldecott medals 


FRIDAY, JUNE 20, 6:30 P.M. 
Awards dinner 
Reservations (without money) should be 
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sent to Beulah Folmsbee, managing editor 
of the Horn Book, 264 Boylston Street, 
Boston, by June 12. Price $3.25. Tick- 
ets must be picked up and paid for in 
Room 409, the Statler Hotel, before noon 
on June 20. Price of ticket includes the 
“Pop” concert which will be the main 
feature of the dinner program 


SATURDAY, JUNE 2I, 10:00 A.M. 


Joint business meeting with School Libraries 
Section and Young People’s Reading 
Round Table, on organization of A.L.A. 
division composed of these three groups 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON 


Open house and tea for members of the 
section. Those wishing to attend, please 
write before June 10 to Florence B. 
Sloan, 126 Vernon St., Newton, Mass. 


MONDAY, JUNE 23, 2:30 P.M. 


Joint meeting with School Libraries Section 
and Young People’s Reading Round Table 

Topic: America South 

Address and a program of music 


TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 2:30 P.M. 
Business and discussion meeting. Grace 
Allen Hogarth will speak on her experi- 
ences as an English editor of children’s 


books. 
SERIALS SECTION 


Chairman, Rudolph Gijelsness, Department 
of Library Science, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor; secretary, Mary Eliza- 
beth Hanson, University of Kentucky Li- 
brary, Lexington 


THURSDAY, JUNE I19, 2:30 P.M. 


Early Children’s Periodicals—(a lecture il- 
lustrated with colored lantern slides) — 


Isadore G. Mudge, Columbia University 
Library, New York City 


SATURDAY, JUNE 2I, 10:00 A.M. 


Some Problems Presented by Current De- 
velopments in the Periodicals Field— 
Carolyn Ulrich, New York Public Library 

Committee reports 

Indexing and Abstracting—Mrs. Barbara 
Cowles, University of California Library, 


Berkeley 
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Indexing 18th Century Periodicalk—Maude 
E. Avery, Ohio State University Library, 
Columbus 

Indexing and Abstracting of Sports and 
Wild Life Publications—Wilson Ranck, 
Hackley Public Library, Muskegon, Mich. 

Reorganization—Lesley Muriel Heathcote, 
University of Washington Library, Seat- 
tle 


SMALL LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Elizabeth Butcher, Brookline 
Public Library, Brookline, Mass.; secre- 
tary, Marion King, Lorain Public Li- 
brary, Lorain, Ohio 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 10:00 A.M. 


Joint meeting with Adult Education Round 
Table 


Program to be announced 


STAFF ORGANIZATIONS 
ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Margaret Gabriel Hickman, 
Los Angeles Public Library, Los Angeles; 
secretary, Mary Dollard, Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library, Cleveland 


FRIDAY, JUNE 20, 8:00 A.M. 


Breakfast 

The Literary Editor’s Job—Olga Owens, 
literary editor, Boston Evening Tran- 
script; Margaret Clark, assistant book 
editor, Boston Evening Transcript 

From the Other Side of the Editor’s Desk— 
Saville Davis, European correspondent, 
The Christian Science Monitor 


FRIDAY, JUNE 20, 2:30 P.M. 


Business meeting—including voting on the 
Constitution and election of Steering Com- 
mittee 

Tea for delegates and members 


SATURDAY, JUNE 2I, 8:30 P.M. 


Program meeting 

Employee Relationship Policy—Whose Re- 
sponsibility ?>—John Bayley Fox, instructor 
in industrial research, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 


Harvard Uni- 
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TEACHERS AND SCHOOL ADMIN- 
ISTRATORS, ROUND TABLE 
ON WORK WITH 


Chairman, Mrs. Marion E. Hawes, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore; secretary, 
Dorothy E. Smith, Queens Borough Pub- 
lic Library, Jamaica, N.Y. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 8:00 A.M. 
Breakfast meeting—(speaker to be an- 
nounced ) 


THEATRE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Chairman, George Freedley, New York 
Public Library; secretary, Mrs. Sarah 
Chokla Gross, New York Public Library 


FRIDAY, JUNE 20, 2:30 P.M. 

Topic: Technical Problems of the Theatre 
Librarian 

Harvard’s Theatre Record: In the Library 
and on the Campus—William Van Len- 
nep, Harvard University Library, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

The Cataloging of Prompt Scripts, Film 
Scripts, Radio Scripts, and Television 
Scripts—Mrs. Helen A. Shenitz, New 
York Public Library 

The Theatrical Resources of the Boston 
Public Library—Zoltan Haraszti, Boston 
Public Library, Boston 

Problems in the Construction of Historical 
Theatre Models—Elemér Nagy, curator, 
Yale Theatre Museum, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. (illustrated by lan- 
tern slides) 


MONDAY, JUNE 23, 2:30 P.M. 

Topic: The Theatre in New England 

The Historical Background of the New 
England Stage—Mrs. Lillian A. Hall, 
Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, 
Ds. 

The Circus in New England Theatre Col- 
lections—R. W. G. Vail, New York State 
Library, Albany 

George Pierce Baker and the 47 Workshop 
—Dorothy Sands, actress 

A Roundup of Theatre Collections in New 
England—Rosamond Gilder, dramatic 
critic and associate editor, Theatre Arts 

The Contemporary Boston Stage with a 
Guide to Summer Theatres—Elliot Nor- 
ton, dramatic critic, Boston Post 
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George Freediey, president of the Theatre 
Library Association, will preside at both 
meetings 


TRUSTEES SECTION 


Chairman, J. J. Weadock, Jr., Lima, Ohio; 
secretary, Mrs. George Knaus, 
Forest, Ill. 


River 


SUNDAY, JUNE 22, 8:30 P.M. 
Executive committee meeting 
Chairman and executive committee invite 
all trustees to attend meeting 


MONDAY, JUNE 23, 3:00 P.M. 
General meeting—J. J. Weadock, Jr., Lima, 
Ohio, presiding 
Business 
Challenge to Trustees—Mrs. Hiram Cole 
Houghton, Jr., Red Oak, lowa 


MONDAY, JUNE 23, 4:30 P.M. 
Tea—Boston Authors Club, Ralph T. Hale, 
president, Twentieth Century Club, 3 
Joy St. 
MONDAY, JUNE 23 
Dinner—informal, no reservations. 
cussion 


Dis- 


TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 10:00 A.M. 

Trustees of Large Libraries—Ralph T. 
Hale, Winchester, Mass., presiding 

Topics: Tendencies of the Libraries in Our 
Community to Provide Educational and 
Community Service other than the Loan- 
ing of Books 

Trustees of Medium-sized Libraries—Mrs. 
Grinnell Willis, Morristown, N.J., pre- 
siding 

Topic: The Library and Community Rela- 
tionships 

Trustees of Town and Village Libraries— 
Stacy B. Southworth, Massachusetts Pub- 
lic Library Commission, presiding 

Topic: The Library as the Center of Com- 
munity Activity 


TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 12:30 P.M. 


Luncheon (speaker to be announced) 


TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 3:00 P.M. 

General meeting—William T. Polk, War- 
renton, N.C., presiding 

Topic: Library Service in Rural America 
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Regional Library Service in Vermont— 
Arthur W. Peach, Norwich University, 
Northfield, Vt. (other speaker to be an- 
nounced ) 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S READING 
ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Margaret C. Scoggin, New York 
Public Library; secretary, Margaret B. 


Freeman, Brooklyn Public Library, 
Brooklyn 
SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 10:00 A.M. 


Joint business meeting with Section for Li- 
brary Work with Children and School 
Libraries Section, on organization of 
A.L.A. division composed of these three 
groups 

TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 10:00 A.M. 

Topic: Youth in Life and Literature 

Youth Hosteling Through South America— 
(colored moving pictures )—Elizabeth Sut- 
ton, Woodstock Branch, New York Pub- 
lic Library 

Youth Through the Modern Novel—Mrs. 
Alice Vielehr, Melrose Branch, New York 
Public Library 

The Known World—John Holmes, poet and 
essayist, author of “Address to the Liv- 
ing,” “Fair Warning,” etc. 


Breakfast, Luncheon, Tea, and 
Dinner Tickets 


As a convenience for conference delegates, 
there will be a central desk for the sale of 
tickets for all breakfast, luncheon, tea, and 
dinner meetings for which tickets will be 
sold in advance. 

If you are responsible for such tickets you 
are asked to make use of this service by ar- 
ranging for the sale through this central 
desk. The supply of tickets to be placed 
on sale, numbered consecutively and ac- 
companied by full information, should be in 
the hands of Cora M. Beatty at the A.L.A. 
office, Chicago, by June 2. 

Please observe the following points so 
that the ticket desk may function efficiently: 

1. Name, date, hour, place, and price of 
function should appear on the ticket. 

2. Tickets should be a convenient size for 
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handling, preferably about 3 by 23 inches. 

3. Tickets for each function must be 
numbered consecutively, beginning at one. 

4. Tickets for which reservations have 
been accepted in advance will not be handled: 
only those ready for sale, are to be supplied. 

5. There should be one price only for all 
tickets for a given function. It is advisable to 
have the price of the ticket include tax and 
gratuity, and avoid odd cents. 

6. Checks will not be accepted at the 
ticket desk. 

7. The supply of tickets should be accom- 
panied by the following information: 

a. Day and hour when advance sale should 
close 

b. Name of group representative author- 
ized to deal with the ticket desk 

8. Payment by the central ticket desk to 
the authorized representative will be in 
cash. 


Clearing House for Library 
Problems 


A successful feature of the last two con- 
ferences, the Clearing House for Library 
Problems, will be continued this year. Lo- 
cated near the registration desk, it will pro- 
vide an opportunity for informal discussion 
of problems. 

A member of the A.L.A. Headquarters 
staff, Harriette Greene, the librarian, or 
William H. Clift, the statistical assistant, 
will be at the desk from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 
P.M. Thursday, Saturday, Monday, and 
Tuesday to furnish information and show 
material available from Headquarters. 
They will arrange conferences on special 
problems with consultants in those fields. 
Blanks requesting appointments will be 
found in the registration envelopes. 

There will be a display of helpful publica- 
tions and mimeographed lists of basic books 
for a staff collection. 


Terminal Facilities in Boston 
and Cambridge 


Traditionally known as the “Hub,” Bos- 
ton has, besides its complex wheel of down- 
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town streets, many radiating transportation 
routes. The city is served by the Boston 
and Maine, the Boston and Albany, and the 
New York, New Haven, and Hartford Rail- 
roads; by American Airlines, and Northeast 
Airlines; by the Eastern Steamship Lines; 
and by various bus routes. Within the city 
itself, there is a unified transportation sys- 
tem with transfer privileges between sub- 
way, elevated, trolley, and bus lines. 

The Boston and Maine and its connec- 
tions serve northern New England, eastern 
Canada, and furnish through sleeping car 
service from Chicago. Deluxe air-condi- 
tioned coaches are provided on all Boston 
and Maine trains from Troy, with connec- 
tions from Albany, N.Y., a feature not 
generally found on corresponding Boston 
and Albany service. Passengers who come 
on the Boston and Maine from the west, 
and who plan to stay in Cambridge, should 
leave the train at the Cambridge Station 
rather than continue to the North Station in 
Boston. From the Cambridge Station there 
is good street car as well as taxi service to 
Harvard Square and the Cambridge hotels. 

Passengers from the west, entering Boston 
over the Boston and Albany, with its nu- 
merous convenient connections from New 
York Central trains, should leave the train 
at the Huntington Avenue Station, if they 
are staying at headquarters hotel, the Statler, 
or at any of the other hotels in the vicinity. 

The New Haven Railroad carries traffic 
from New York, Washington, the south, and 
the west, and likewise terminates at the 
South Station. All trains, however, stop 
at the Back Bay Station, which is the near- 
est to the conference hotels. The Back Bay 
Station adjoins the Huntington Avenue and 
the Trinity Place Stations of the Boston and 
Albany. 

The Eastern Steamship Lines boats from 
New York and from the Maritime Prov- 
inces dock at India Wharf on Atlantic Ave- 
nue, from which, although there are bus 
connections to the centre of the city, best 
communication is by taxi. 

The municipal airport is in East Boston 
across the harbor from the city proper. 
The Boston terminus of the limousine serv- 
ice from the airport is at the Statler, the 
headquarters hotel; while the Cambridge 


terminus is at Harvard Square. 

The main bus terminal for all lines is at 
Park Square, close to the Statler. 

Taxi service is provided at all Boston sta- 
tions and wharves. 

Subway connections are immediately at 
hand at the South Station. Street car con- 
nections (elevated and subway) are di- 
rectly available at the North Station. From 
the Back Bay Station (New Haven R.R.) 
and the Huntington Ave. Station (Boston 
& Albany) the nearest subway station is a 
five minutes’ walk. 

All through trains and boats will be met 
at the several Boston stations and piers by 


representatives of the local Hospitality Com- 
mittee. 


Information for Drivers 


In driving into Boston, particularly from 
the west and the south, head for Copley 
Square and the Boston Public Library. 

An information booth will be located in 
the front entrance hall of the Boston Public 
Library in Copley Square (which is at the 
junction of Dartmouth and Boylston Streets 
and Huntington Avenue). 

Stop there for help in finding hotels and 
obtaining such local information as you may 
need upon arrival in Boston. 


Waifs and Strays 


For those forlorn individuals who have 
no library school dinner to attend at the 
A.L.A. Conference in Boston because they 
never went to a library school—and for 
those choice spirits who did, yet for one rea- 
son or another are not attending library 
school dinners of their own—a WAIFS 
AND STRAYS DINNER will be held on 
Monday evening, June 23, on the roof of 
Boston’s famed Parker House. 

Time—6:30 P.M. 
Cost—$2.25, including tips. 
Program—just come and see! 

Reservations may be made up to the lim- 
ited capacity of the available space by send- 
ing name and address and $2.25 to Christine 
E. Hayes, Boston Public Library, Boston. 
Tickets will be sent by return mail. 








Film Forums and Adult Education 
in the Library 


By MIRIAM D. TOMPKINS 


This brief statement by the A.L.A. chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Film Forums is in the nature of a progress report supplementing 
previously published information. 


HE TEN experimental film forums 
g pdr for this spring are already 
under way in four libraries: Cortland, 
White Plains, and Yonkers in New York 
state and Montclair, New Jersey. Many 
other libraries have indicated approval of 
the undertaking and have signified their 
desire to use the programs during the fall 
and winter of 1941-42. The lateness of 
the present season and other current com- 
munity projects prevented several inter- 
ested libraries from taking part this spring. 
Though fewer libraries than were orig- 
inally expected are trying out the entire 
series, interest in the film forum program 
has been widespread and the joint com- 
mittee feels greatly encouraged. 

One of the most promising developments 
has taken place in New York City where, 
in spite of three very successful try-outs of 
the programs, lack of funds prevented the 
public libraries’ participation in the entire 
series. Representatives of the Citizens 
Housing Council attending a showing of 
The City: in one of the branch libraries 
recognized immediately the value of uti- 
lizing for purposes of civic education the 
lively interest shown by the audience at- 


1Bryan, Alice I. “Library Films and National 
Defense.” Library Journal 66:241-43, Mar. 15, 1941. 

Tompkins, Miriam D. “Film Forums in Action.” 
A.L.A. Bulletin 35:229, Apr. 1941. 


tending. The council has, therefore, un- 
dertaken to sponsor a film forum based on 
The City in each of nine branch libraries 
in the metropolitan area. Not only is the 
council providing the necessary funds, but 
at each forum a well-informed member of 
the council is present to participate in the 
general discussion and when need arises to 
The council is 
also furnishing exhibits of pictures and 


give specific information. 


plans, illustrating various housing experi- 
ments in the United States and abroad. 
It has also offered to organize and conduct 
tours for film forum audiences to some of 
the interesting housing projects in New 
York City. 


from other cities for information on how 


Requests have begun to come 


to secure cooperation from similar agencies 
in their own communities. This experi- 
ence has convinced the joint committee that 
the future of film forums can probably be 
most successfully insured by the extension 
of such community cooperative efforts. It 
is hoped that within the next few months 
sponsorship of film forums in libraries may 
be secured from organizations concerned 
with such matters as health, schools, inter- 
racial understanding, international affairs, 
municipal government, not only in New 
York City but throughout the country. 
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FILM FORUMS IN THE LIBRARY 


Firm ForuMs PRIMARILY LIBRARY 
PROJECTS 

The joint committee wishes, however, 
to emphasize the fact that in the present 
venture it regards film forums as library 
projects primarily, having for their ulti- 
mate goal far more than the mere stimula- 
tion of an evening’s discussion. The real 
aim is, of course, the promotion of thought- 
ful and intelligent reading on all subjects 
of social importance to Americans in these 
days when the existence of our most cher- 
ished being threatened. 
Without a worthwhile reading program 
the library’s sponsorship of film forums 
might well be questioned. ‘To accomplish 
the real purpose, therefore, carefully 
planned displays of reading materials con- 
sisting of books, pamphlets, and magazine 
articles suited to the interests and capaci- 
ties of each audience are indispensable. 
These displays should always be conspicu- 
ously exhibited where everyone attending 
the forum will be sure to see them and 
they should so far as possible be serviced 
by staff members willing and able to dis- 
cuss the reading materials with all who 
signify an interest in them. 

Some librarians have stated that they 
prefer not to lead the film forums them- 
selves, but prefer to call on specially quali- 
fied members of their public capable of 
conducting lively, intelligent discussions. 
This is often a wise procedure. It would 
be regrettable, however, if the librarian 
always assumed a comparatively passive 
role and remained entirely in the back- 
ground. A far more effective procedure, 
so far as the library is concerned, is for 
the librarian or some competent member of 
his staff to have general charge of each 
forum, opening the meeting and presenting 
the topic for consideration, preferably with 
a few brief, pertinent comments on it, be- 


institutions is 
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fore introducing the leader. Later, dur- 
ing the course of the discussion, the li- 
brarian and members of his staff should be 
ready when necessary to insure a lively 
meeting, with questions and comments and 
especially with references to specific books 
and articles which have a bearing on the 
issues raised. 


INSTITUTE FOR FILM ForuUM LEADERS 


The joint committee regards the role of 
the librarian in film forums as of such 
fundamental importance to the entire 
undertaking that it has arranged, in co- 
operation with the A.L.A. Audio-Visual 
Committee and the Joint Committee on 
Educational Films and Libraries for a one 
day institute for film forum leaders to be 
held in Boston on Wednesday, June 18, the 
day preceding the opening of the annual 
A.L.A. Conference in that city. Three ses- 
sions are planned for the morning, after- 
noon, and evening. The programs will 
consist of one or two actual film forums, 
conducted according to the procedure for- 
mulated by the joint committee and out- 
lined in the earlier articles, of discussions of 
methods and techniques which make for 
effective leadership, and a preliminary re- 
port of research findings by Alice I. Bryan 
for the American Association for Applied 
Psychology. Incidentally it should be men- 
tioned that the American Association for 
Applied Psychology has just appropriated 
funds which make possible the extension 
of the research aspects of the film forum 
project. ‘The three sessions of the insti- 
tute will be under the direction of three 
sponsoring committees named above and of 
such expert leaders as Dr. Alice Keliher 
of New York University, Donald Slesinger 
and Leeds Gulick of the American Film 
Center, and Philip McConnell of the 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
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tion. The latter organization has gone a 


long way in its pioneer efforts to produce 
a new type of manual designed for the use 
of film forum leaders. The use of these 
manuals will be demonstrated at the in- 
stitute. 

The importance of films in the library’s 
program of adult education has already 
been positively demonstrated. The present 
rapidly increasing need for dynamic, con- 
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structive plans for the preservation and 
promotion of civilian morale makes it im- 
perative that librarians familiarize them- 
selves with the new adult education 
techniques which are being developed. 
The joint committee therefore urges all 
who are interested in film forums in li- 
braries to arrive in Boston in time to par- 
ticipate in all three sessions of the Institute 
for Film Forum Leaders. 


Classification and Pay Plans for 
Individual Libraries 


A statement on the application of “Classification and Pay Plans for Munici- 
pal Libraries” which has been prepared by the A. L. A. Board on 
Salaries, Staff, and Tenure. 


LASSIFICATION and Pay Plans for 

Municipal Public Libraries, which 
were prepared by the A.L.A. Board on 
Salaries, Staff, and Tenure, are general 
in scope. In drawing up a pattern for the 
country as a whole, the board believed 
that this pattern would serve as a guide 
to individual libraries in setting up plans 
to meet their own particular situations. 
It is, of course, impossible to prepare a 
national pattern which will fit any library 
without Each library in 
drawing up plans for its own should first 
study the pattern set up by the board, and 
secondly, make a job analysis of all of its 
positions and then develop a classification 
plan based on the job analysis. The classi- 
fication plan of the individual library, 
while following the national pattern in 
certain respects will not do so in others, 
with the result that any library’s plan 
will fit that library only. 


modification. 


In all probability, the classes of posi- 
tions recognized will be fewer than those 
in the national model. There will be in 
the individual library, no doubt, positions 
which will combine certain duties of two 
or three of the sample specifications and 
others may be in existence which do not 
appear among the sample specifications 
prepared by the board. ‘The classes of 
positions recognized and the duties and 
responsibilities of these positions will vary 
to meet the local situation. 


CONSIDERATIONS FOR SALARY SCHEDULE 


The salary schedule for the classes of 
positions recognized will then be devel- 
oped. This will be based on several con- 
siderations, namely: 


1. The compensation paid in libraries 
in cities considered comparable, because 
they have like situations and conditions. 
For example, an industrial and a subur- 





| 
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ban community of like size cannot be 
compared because of the varying condi- 
tions ; 

2. The cost of living in the particular 
community ; 

3. The compensation paid for work 
performed in comparable professions 
where duties and responsibilities are of 
equal weight; 

4. The salary schedule paid to other 
public employees in the city who hold 
positions having duties and responsibilities 
of equal weight with those performed by 
the various services in the library—profes- 
sional, subprofessional, and clerical ; 

5. Salaries in force in similar work in 
libraries in nearby communities. 


MINIMUM STANDARD TO BE EXCEEDED 
The A.L.A. Board on Salaries, Staff, 


and Tenure in making the salary schedule 
pattern for the country as a whole has set 
up what it considers are the minimum 
schedules acceptable for the various classes 
of positions in the average library. It is 
assumed and expected that a library giv- 
ing adequate service to its community 
will exceed the minimum standard for all 
or many classes of positions. 

For each class of position in the sam- 
ple specifications prepared by the board, a 
minimum salary has been set and several 





increments have been provided. The 
salaries given, therefore, constitute a mini- 
mum schedule for each class of position 
and the final figure in each group is the 
suggested maximum for that class of posi- 
tion for this sample specification only. 
Each library will determine for each class 
of position in this classification and pay 
plan the minimum salary, the number of 
increments and the amounts of each, and 
the maximum salary. 


Civil Service Libraries 

No UP-TO-DATE LIST of libraries under 
civil service now exists, but such a list is 
often requested. Therefore, the Sub- 
committee on Civil Service of the A.L.A. 
Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure is 
collecting information on public, college, 
university, institutional, and other libraries 
operating under civil service, whether un- 
der municipal, county, state, or federal 
jurisdiction. If your library is under civil 
service, please notify Hazel B. Timmer- 
man, executive assistant, Board on Salaries, 
Staff, and Tenure, American Library As- 
sociation, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
and state whether the professional, sub- 
professional, clerical, and maintenance 
services are included. 





What Do You Mean, “Readable’’? 


By CATHERINE CARTWRIGHT 


The third in a series of short articles on Readability and the Librarian, 
written by the staff assistant of the Readability Laboratory at the 


request of the A.L.A. 


HE TERM, “readable,” has as many 
ee as it has users. It is a slippery 
word easy to roll off the tongue, with a 
strong first syllable which lends it a tone, 
often undeserved, of authority. But its 
real popularity lies in the fact that there 
is no agreement on its actual meaning. It 
is a catch-all adjective, commonly under- 
stood to indicate the presence of some or 
And 
because it has been a convenient substitute 
for a detailed analysis of these virtues it has 
become one of our most overworked and 
mistreated labels. 

The use of this label has been profaned 
not so much by those who deal with pro- 
fessional or technical books for the special- 


all of the virtues a book can possess. 


ist, or with books whose appeal is mainly 
subjective or aesthetic, or with books writ- 
ten primarily to act as time-consumers. 
Each of these types has other, more evi- 
dent virtues which can be dwelt upon; 
their particular readability is of secondary 
importance. But nonfic- 
tion books, which are to be read not for 
escape or entertainment, but which try 
to convey information or ideas or atti- 


in the serious 


tudes to people who want to find out some- 
thing in a field with which they are not 
familiar ; readability, or a lack of it, is the 
outstanding characteristic. It is concerned 
with the writing of these books, with how 


Subcommittee on Readable Books. 


successfully their authors communicate 
what they have to say to their readers. It 
has also to do with the reading of the 
books, with the reader’s equipment (both 
of interest and of ability) which determine 
how easy it is for him to add these ideas or 
attitudes to his store of knowledge. 

From this it is clear almost immediately 
that readability must be thought of not as 
some absolute and static character of a 
book but as a complex and varying rela- 
tion between the book and the reader. 
Whether a book is readable for a particu- 
lar person depends both on whether it will 
give him the kind of information he is 
looking for and whether the increase in 
knowledge will be worth the amount of 
effort which must go into securing that 
information. Obviously, there are not 
likely to be two readers who desire exact- 
ly the same kind of material or whose 
capacities for reading and understanding 
are identical. Therefore it is equally ob- 
vious that what is readable for one person 
may not be readable for another. 

Take, for instance, a reader who has 
been inspired by the movie on the life of 
Beethoven to read something about the 
At the library he is 
confronted with two books, both of which 
have been labelled by their reviewers as 
“readable.” One of the books deals with 


history of music. 
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music through the eyes of the outstanding 
composers; the other analyzes the de- 
velopment of forms of musical composition. 
Is there any question that the first will 
answer the purpose of this particular 
reader better than the book which explains 
carefully the difference between a fugue 
and a sonata and merely mentions Bach 
and Mozart? But does this example pro- 
vide any basis for saying that the second 
book is not readable? Might it not, by 
chance, be more readable for the next 
reader who approaches the shelves? 


TECHNICAL Worps Not ALWays 
AN OBSTACLE 


It is just as impractical to brand a 
book “unreadable” because there is present 
a factor of difficulty influencing its reada- 
bility—say, a vocabulary made up of tech- 
nical, hard words rather than easy words. 
True, such a book will not be suitable for 
the person to whom such terms are un- 
familiar, but this factor of difficulty may 
not prove to be an obstacle at all to the 
reader whose vocabulary already contains 
such technical expressions. To get a pic- 
ture of readability that will be complete, 
we have to take into consideration the de- 
mands which are made on the reader’s 
knowledge of the specific subject with 
which the book deals, on his general back- 
ground of experience, and on his reading 
facility. We must say not only what the 
book has to give him but must estimate 
whether his special capacities are adequate 
to make reading the book worth his while. 

The word readable, therefore, does not 
refer to a fixed quality. It is a variable. 
The degree to which a book is readable is 
the degree of effectiveness with which its 
characteristics, taken as a sum, are ad- 
justed to the needs and capacities of a 
particular reader. No one can predict pre- 
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cisely these book-reader relationships. One 
can only say that a given book will be 
readable for a certain group of people who 
share certain capacities and purposes. Now 
that we have seen this we can point out 
some of the ways in which this term has 
been mistreated. 

Public offender number one is, of course, 
the reviewer who, because one book and 
reader combination (his own) has been par- 
ticularly successful, describes the volume 
he has just finished as an unqualified exam- 
ple of readability. This is not useful guid- 
ance, for the reader must know just what 
made the book readable for the reviewer 
before he can determine whether it is the 
right one for himself. This kind of recom- 
mendation is pure literary dictatorship. 


READABILITY Not AN ALLoy 


Offender number two still clings to the 
idea that readability is sort of an alloy—a 
mixture of short sentences, easy words, 
personal pronouns, etc.—that has been 
added arbitrarily to the pure metal. He 
believes that by some process similar to 
chemical analysis readability can be treated 
as a separate ingredient and tested accord- 
ing to a scientific formula. 

We would be the first to welcome such 
a simple formula if it were reliable. But 
the problem tends rather to become more 
complex as the many factors to be con- 
sidered are studied. The next and final ar- 
ticle in this series will be devoted to a more 
detailed account of the problems involved 
in the development of an accurate method 
of estimating readability. It is the modest 
hope of the laboratory that a system of 
evaluation may be devised which, someday, 
will be of practical value to all those li- 
brarians who realize the serious damage 
which results from the confusing and con- 
tinuing misuse of the term, “readable.” 





New Horizons for the Library 


By FLORA EMILY HOTTES 


Miss Hottes, children’s librarian of the Gilbert M. Simmons Library, 
Kenosha, Wis., makes the following report on pre-school library service 
at the request of the Board on Library Service to Children and 
Young People. 


URING THE PAST YEAR, the inde- 
D pendently housed Boys and Girls 
Library of the Gilbert M. Simmons Li- 
brary, Kenosha, Wis., has been engaged 
in experimental work with parents and 
preschool children, using as its proving 
ground a new Parents Room which was 
opened in April, 1940. What had former- 
ly been a Teachers Room, housing a teach- 
ers’ collection of primers and readers for 
the use of teachers in the first three grades, 
now serves, in addition, the needs of 
parents and preschool children. A collec- 
tion of several hundred special books has 
been added—the simplest picture books 
and stories of both standard and new 
titles. There are also, for parents, books 
on character training, child hygiene, psy- 
chology, and helpful pamphlets dealing 
with the problem of child guidance in the 
home, supplementing similar collections in 
the main library. Chairs and a table, 
lamps, plants, and pictures have been added 
to give the room an air of informality. 

At present, the teachers’ collection oc- 
cupies the west half of the room and the 
parents and preschool collection the east 
half. As the books in these collections are, 
for the most part, also to be found on the 
open shelves in the main reading room, 
the Parents Room is usually reserved for 


the use of teachers and parents of pre- 
school children. 


PRESCHOOL Story Hours 


Preschool story hours were the first 
Held once 
a month, in the early afternoon through 
spring and summer, by fall and winter 
the attendance had climbed from 13 chil- 
dren to 40, with plenty of mothers in the 
ofing. The mothers, themselves, begin- 
ning somewhat timidly, have become eager 
to tell or read the stories from month to 
month. Sometimes they illustrate the tales 
ingeniously with large poster drawings— 
one mother, a former teacher, having the 
children of a nearby school make the draw- 
ings for an art project. The father of one 
of the five-year-old patrons of the library 
and the preschool story hour heard of 
the need for adequate picture material to 
supplement the reading or telling of the 
stories and made a set of brightly colored 
coping-saw Little Black 
The original pictures were close- 


outgrowth of the new project. 


cut-outs for 
Sambo. 
ly followed so that the familiar illustra- 
tions accompany the well-loved tale, but 
in a size large enough to be seen by a large 
group of children. 

Following the story period, which is 


very brief, is a play hour, downstairs in 
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the big basement room which is used for 
the older children’s story hours. Mothers 
brought a suitable collection of toys, which 
are stored in the library between the 
monthly meetings, and with these, under 
the supervision of women experienced in 
nursery school methods, the children play 
for about an hour. During this time, the 
mothers talk with each other upstairs, and 
gather together their books for home read- 
ing. 

The circulation of the books taken by 
the mothers for reading to the preschool 
children has shown a healthy and steady 
increase from less than a hundred to sev- 
eral hundred per month. At the last pre- 
school story hour before this article was 
written, 90 books were circulated from the 
room. 


PRESCHOOL READING LIsT 


The librarians greatly desired to obtain 
some check on what books were most en- 
joyed by the children themselves, and 
eventually to incorporate this choice into 
a preschool reading list. Various meth- 
ods for ascertaining this were tried with 
varying success, until a mother sug- 
gested a plan which has proven very 
practical in its results. Every book which 
circulates to a parent for a_ preschool 
child’s reading, is now accompanied with 
a mimeographed form containing a few 
simple questions to be filled out: Author 
of book. Title of book. Borrower of 
book (boy or girl). Age of borrower. 
Reaction of borrower (pleasure or dis- 
pleasure, and why?). Remarks. 

These slips are coming back with most 
interesting comments, and we hope later 
in the spring to have material on hand 


for an initial book list of “First Favorites.” 


EXCELLENT SPIRIT OF COOPERATION 

The spirit of cooperation displayed by 
the mothers who patronize the Parents 
Room has been excellent. They have their 
own telephone committees by which they 
keep in touch with each other. They ad- 
vertise enthusiastically by word of mouth 
among their friends, their neighbors, their 
church groups, their P.T.A.’s. They tell 
stories. And they very early decided to 
have a mothers’ study group, for which 
they formed a committee, with the li- 
brarian as a consulting member. ‘The 
first plan was to have the group meet while 
the children were in their play hour, but 
this was soon found to be unfeasible, as 
concentration upon any subject was diff- 
cult, with the children erupting into the 
circle at frequent intervals. So the study 
meetings were changed to one evening 
per month, at the Boys and Girls Library. 
The attendance at these gatherings, in 
which a speaker is usually on the pro- 
gram, followed by an interchange of 
free and informal discussion with the 
mothers, has so far been quite small but 
nevertheless satisfying. “The mothers are 
those whose background, training, and 
experience give them a serious interest in 
child welfare. A few of them are young 
women who grew up in the library as chil- 
dren and young people, and are carrying 
on reading traditions in the second gener- 
ation with convinced and convincing ardor. 
It is hoped that in time the Parents Room 
will also more and more reach those 
parents whose previous training has not 
been so adequate, but who feel the need for 
mental preparation and stimulation in this 
all-important job of parenthood. 
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Boston Conference, June 19 to 25, 1941 


News from Washington 


MISS MERRILL returned from Washing- 
ton on March 21, having completed for 
the Office of Education a survey of library 
needs in defense areas. ‘The report is in 
two parts, one concerned with community 
library service in defense areas, the other 
with public library service to defense 
industry, whether in a designated defense 
area or not. The second part was based 
on the A.L.A. survey of public libraries 
made by questionnaire in December and 
January. 

A two day meeting of the Commissioner 
of Education’s Advisory Committee on 
Public Libraries was held in Washington 
March 10 and I1 to consider the findings 
and to draft recommendations. The com- 
mittee is composed of the following 
persons: Charles H. Brown, Essae M. 
Culver, Carlton B. Joeckel, Archibald 
MacLeish, Carl H. Milam, Mary U. 
Rothrock, Forrest B. Spaulding, 
Carl Vitz. 

It is expected that the report and recom- 
mendations will result in some proposals 


and 


for federal assistance. 


Information about Federal Aid 


TWO BILLS which should be of interest 
to librarians, educators, and others con- 
cerned with active participation in the de- 
fense program are: 

H.R. 3570. 

Representative Lanham of Texas, of the 

Public Buildings and Grounds Committee, 


introduced a bill on February 25, 1941, 
which authorizes $150,000,000 to enable 
the President to provide community facili- 
ties wherever he finds an acute need or 
shortage which would impede essential 
national defense activities. The bill has 
not been reported out of committee and is 
not listed on the Congressional calendar 
(April 21). 

S. 1313. 

Senator Thomas of Utah (for himself 
and Mr. Harrison) introduced a bill to 
strengthen the national defense and pro- 
mote the general welfare through appro- 
priation of funds to assist the states and 
territories in meeting financial emergencies 
in education and in reducing inequalities 
of educational opportunities. 

This new federal aid to education bill 
is concerned exclusively with aid to ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and will 
not benefit public 
education. 


libraries and adult 


Air Corps Appointment 

FOLLOWING and corre- 
spondence between A.L.A. representatives 
and officers of the Army Air Corps, Carl 
E. Welchner, of the Detroit Public Li- 
brary staff, reserve lieutenant, Infantry, 
has been assigned to duty in Washington to 
supervise technical libraries in air corps 
stations. 


conversations 


Plans for cooperation between Lieut. 
Welchner and Lieut. Trautman of the 
Morale Division of the Army have already 
been made. 
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Inter-American Program 


THE INTER-AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHI- 
CAL AND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION at its 
fourth annual convention adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: Resolved, To com- 
mend the work of the American Library 
Association in its program of synthesizing 
an Inter-American Library Program being 
carried on through its Washington office 
in charge of Dr. Rodolfo O. Rivera. 


Theodore W. Koch 


THEODORE W. KOCH, librarian of North- 
western University, Evanston, IIl., and 
nominee for A.L.A. Treasurer for the 
coming year, died March 23 at Evanston. 
Mr. Koch had been active in A.L.A. work 
since 1898, having been at one time or 
another a member of the Executive Board 
and Council, second vice-president, and 
chairman of various sections, committees, 
and round tables. His publications include 
both professional and literary works. 


Trustee News 


AT A RECENT MEETING of the Jury on 
Citations, plans were made to cite two 
library trustees for distinguished service. 
The citations will be made at the Boston 
Conference, third general session, Mon- 
day, June 23, at 10:00 A.M. Report of the 
committee activities will be made by 
Laurance J. Harwood, chairman. Recom- 
mendations for citations for the year, 1942, 
should be sent to the chairman of the 
Jury on Citations before December 1, 
1941. 

The Program Committee, A.L.A. 
Trustees Section, Ralph T. Hale, chair- 
man, Leo A. Lerner, William T. Polk, 
Joseph J. Comi, and Mrs. Grinnell Willis, 
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have arranged to concentrate the meetings 
of trustees in two days, Monday and 
Tuesday, June 23-24. 


Education for Librarianship 


THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW 
YORK has made a grant of $5000 to the 
Board of Education for Librarianship for 
support of investigations in education for 
librarianship. This grant will enable the 
board to make studies which could not be 
undertaken under the regular budget. 


Library Extension News 


A TENNESSEE VALLEY LIBRARY COUN- 
CIL was organized at the second meeting 
of librarians from seven valley states at 
Knoxville, March 27-28, in which state 
library extension workers, state school 
library supervisors, presidents of state li- 
brary associations, supervisors of statewide 
W.P.A. library projects, T.V.A. repre- 
sentatives, the secretary of the A.L.A. 
Library Extension Board, and others par- 
ticipated. Helen M. Harris, librarian of 
the Lawson McGhee Library at Knox- 
ville, was elected chairman for the com- 
ing year, and the supervisor of library 
service in the T.V.A., Mary U. Rothrock, 
designated as continuing secretary. The 
purposes of the council are: to study the 
basic social and economic problems of the 
Tennessee valley states; to act as an inter- 
pretative and liaison group in directing 
the efforts of libraries toward the solution 
of these problems; to promote the co- 
operation of libraries among themselves 
and with related agencies to these ends. 

The Arkansas Library Commission will 
have $120,000 for state aid and for its 
own activities in the next biennium as com- 
pared with $100,000 for 1939-41. The 
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bill had passed both houses by March 4 
and was signed by the Governor on March 
26. 

The West Virginia Library Commis- 
sion has secured an appropriation of 
$25,000 for 1941-43, including $10,000 
a year for each of two years and a re- 
appropriation of the $5,000 which had 
been appropriated two years ago but not 
released by the Governor. This will make 
possible the first staff and active work. 

Washington state reports that the ap- 
propriation for the state library for the 
biennium was increased from $30,000 to 
$50,000. This will make it possible to 
add a field worker to the staff. The 
county library law was clarified by an 
amendment empowering county commis- 
sioners to appropriate funds from taxa- 
tion for counties contracting for rural 
library service. 

On April 1, citizens of Little Rock, 
Eldorado, Jonesboro, and Malvern, Ar- 
kansas, voted a millage tax of one mill 
each, and Camden a tax of one-half mill, 
for library support, under the amend- 
ment to the constitution adopted in No- 
vember, permitting cities or counties to 
vote a millage for libraries. On the same 
day, Los Angeles citizens defeated an 
amendment to the city charter increasing 
the library levy from seven cents to ten 
cents per $100 valuation. The amend- 
ment lost by a margin of 52,000 votes, 
with a total vote on the amendment of 
250,000. 

Increased local support for public li- 
An Illi- 
nois bill ‘would permit an increase from 
1.2 to 1.7 mills in cities other than Chi- 
cago, by vote of council. 


braries is proposed in two states. 


The proposed 
Iowa increase from 1.4 mills to 2 mills is 
also permissive. 


The Illinois Library Association Legis- 
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lative Committee plans to introduce in 
April a bill for $618,000 for state aid for 
the biennium, of which $400,000 would 
be for books for existing public libraries, 
$200,000 for public library service to 
people now without it, and $18,000 for 
administration. Beatrice Sawyer Rossell 
is serving as executive assistant to the com- 
mittee. 


J. W. Merrity 


Miss Culver Honored 

WITH THE THEME “DEEDS NOT WORDS,” 
the sixteenth of the 
Louisiana Library Association, May 1-3, 
will particularly honor Miss Essae M. 
Culver, President of the American Library 
Association. 


annual convention 


She has been designated as 
honor guest at the convention and will be 
further complimented at a book dinner. 
Miss Culver will talk on “The American 
Library Association and National De- 
fense”’ at the final general session Saturday 
morning, May 3. 


Changes in By-laws 

THE COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION 
AND BY-LAWS presents below the changes 
and recommendations which it proposes to 
submit for vote of the Association at the 
Boston Conference, June 19 to 25. 

1. The committee recommends for second 
and final vote, the amendments to the Con- 
stitution as printed in the 4.L.A4. Bulletin 
for May, 1940, pages 349-55. The results 
of the first vote (May 27, 1940) together 
with the complete text of the Revised Con- 
stitution and By-Laws may be found in the 


A.L.A. Bulletin for August, 1940, pages 
P-16-P-26. 
2. The committee recommends the fol- 


lowing amendments to the By-Laws: 

a) Amend By-Laws, Article I, Section 3, 
by the addition of a third paragraph: 

“The Executive Board shall have the 
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authority to make adjustments in the scale 
of dues for cases not clearly covered in 
Section 2.” 

b) Amend By-Laws, Article IV, Section 
1, by the addition of a third paragraph: 

“If in the opinion of the Council, ade- 
quate representation in the selection of coun- 
cilors for state and regional chapters is not 
given to special groups within the state or 
region, the Council may provide direct elec- 
tion of councilors by these groups, if they are 
chapters of the Association. Such group 
shall be entitled to one councilor for its first 
so A.L.A. members and one additional 
councilor for each 250 A.L.A. members in 
excess of 50. A.L.A. members belonging to 
more than one state chapter shall elect the 
chapter in which they wish to be counted 
for the determination of Council represen- 
tation.” 


Members of the committee are: Olive 
C. Lathrop, Malcolm G. Wyer, Ralph A. 
Ulveling, Clarence S. Paine, and E. W. 


McDiarmid, chairman. 


Periodical Exchange Union 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of the Asso- 
ciation of College and Reference Libraries 
has voted unanimously to endorse a plan 
for a duplicate periodical exchange union 
which is outlined below. This plan was 
published in the Feb. 15, 1940, issue 
of the Library Journal. Since that time 
seventeen libraries have agreed to try out 
these suggestions, and five other libraries 
have indicated substantial interest in the 
plan, if it could be put into operation. It 
is hoped that the plan may be initiated by 
May 15, and that before that time many 
other libraries will indicate that they are 
willing to give it a trial. 

The essential points of the plan for a 
periodical exchange union as approved by 
the Association of College and Reference 
Libraries are as follows: 


1. Member libraries will agree to the 
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free exchange policy, thus eliminating 
much record keeping and circumventing 
money difficulties. 

2. Each library will list its duplicates, 
giving volume, number, and date. 

3. These lists will be circulated among 
the participating libraries in the order of 
the size of their annual budget for pe- 
riodicals. Libraries putting most money 
into periodicals will have priority over the 
others. Presumably most of the material 
large libraries need will be more rare and 
dificult to obtain than that desired by 
smaller libraries. The advantage to 
smaller libraries of access to duplicate ma- 
terial of large libraries offsets this priority 
of choice. 

4. As these lists pass from one library 
to another, items required by any library 
will be crossed off the list by that library, 
and requested from the library owning 
them. The receiving library will pay car- 
riage charges. Libraries will be asked to 
keep a record of the number of pieces of 
bound and unbound material sent to and 
received from members of the exchange 
union. 

5. Libraries desiring to become mem- 
bers of the exchange union are urged to 
send their periodical budget figures to Fisk 
University Library, Nashville, Tenn., 
Neil C. Van Deusen, librarian, before 
May 15, if possible. A routing list will 
then be prepared by the Fisk University 
Library staff, and will be submitted to the 
American Library Association statistical 
assistant, as a neutral agency, for checking 
against his records of periodical budgets. 
Fisk University Library will undertake to 
mimeograph the routing sheets and to mail 
them to all participating libraries. Each 
library will then forward its list of pe- 
riodical duplicates to the first library on 
the list, and the plan will be in operation. 
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Personnel Information 


IN ORDER TO FACILITATE the service 
which can be given by the A.L.A. Person- 
nel Division during the Boston Conference 
to employers wishing to interview prospec- 
tive candidates for positions, the Person- 
nel Division that, whenever 
possible, employers send information about 
these positions to A.L.A. Headquarters, 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, on or 
before June 10. 

In like manner, those who are to be at 
Conference who wish to change positions 
should notify the Personnel Division of 
that fact on or before June 1 so that the 
necessary records can be taken to Boston, 
thus saving the registrants’ time in bring- 
ing their records up-to-date during the 
Conference period. 


requests 


School Libraries Section 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the School 
Libraries Section will be held in Boston, 
Saturday, June 21, 1941, at 10:00 A.M. 
for the following purposes: 

1) To act upon plans for the establish- 
ment of a division as prepared by the com- 
mittee on re-organization authorized by 
the section in its business meeting at the 
Cincinnati Conference, May 31, 1940. 

2) To make such amendments to the 
section’s existing constitution as may be 
deemed necessary to bring it into harmony 
with that of the intended division. 

3) To transact any other necessary 
business. 

RuHeta A. CLarK, Secretary 
School Libraries Section 


Action Needed! 


IF LIBRARIANS wish the postage rate of 
1'%4¢ per pound on books continued, they 
should write at once to their senators and 
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representatives in support of Senate Bill 
337 and House Bill 4103. The two bills 
were introduced recently by Senator James 
M. Mead, Democrat, of New York, and 
Representative Fred A. Hartley, Republi- 
The Post Office 
Department has rendered a favorable re- 
port on the bill to the Senate subcommittee. 
Without the passage of the proposed 
legislation the 114¢ rate on books, now in 
effect by order, auto- 
matically cease June 30. Prompt and 
vigorous action on the part of all librarians 
is urged. 

Francis R. St. JoHN, Chairman 

Book Post Committee 


One Hundred-Per Centers 


THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL, the 
University of Southern California Gradu- 
ate School of Library Science, and Sim- 
mons School of Library Science have 
reported 100 per cent membership in the 
A.L.A. among their students. The El 
Paso, Tex., Public Library, and the Mon- 
teith Branch of the Detroit Public Library 
have also reported 100 per cent member- 
ship. We know there are lots more hun- 
dred-per centers. Won’t you send word to 
Headquarters Membership Department 
when your library staff or library school 
makes a hundred per cent record? 


can, of New Jersey. 


executive will 


Washington to Boston 


IN THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF FARES to 
Boston printed in the April Bulletin the 
figures for Washington were transposed. 
The correct round-trip rates are $17.30 
for coach and $26.90 for pullman. If 
tickets are 


Washington 
direct to Boston on the Pennsylvania and 
New Haven Railroads there is an addi- 
tional cost of $1.80 round trip for toll 
bridge charges. 


secured from 














THE CLEARING HOUSE 
Brief News of General Interest 


The America You Defend 


GRACE 0. KELLEY, readers’ consultant 
of the Queens Borough Public Library, 
reports that the staff of the readers’ ad- 
visory service has selected 250 new books 
on important phases of American life, and 
the library has printed eight reading lists 
on these subjects. The subjects are: 1. 
The People, the Mosaic of American Life ; 
2. Political Traditions and Hopes: for 
Government and Citizenship; 3. Our 
Democratic Ideals: in Education, Re- 
ligion, Everyday Life; 4. Our Crucial 
Problems at Home: Labor, Unemploy- 
ment, Migrants, Youth, Land, Housing; 
5. Highlights of American History and 
Culture; 6. Portrayal of America in Fic- 
tion and Drama; 7. America’s Gift to 
Music and Art; 8. The Must Books of 
American Biography, 1936-1940. Copies 
of the lists in the “America You Defend” 
series together with a 10” x 14” poster, 
may be obtained for 3¢ apiece from the 
Readers’ Advisory Service, Queens Bor- 
ough Public Library, Jamaica, New York. 


Institute for Social Progress 


STRENGTHENING AMERICA AT HOME 
AND ABROAD is the theme for the ninth 
annual Summer Institute for Social Prog- 
ress at Wellesley which will be held July 
5 to 19 on the campus of Wellesley Col- 
lege on Lake Waban, N.Y. 

Participation of key people from busi- 
ness, social work, education, and labor re- 
lations is anticipated. Last year members 


came to Wellesley from twenty-six states. 
There are no age limits nor academic 
qualifications. Those interested in attend- 
ing should write G. L. Osgood, 14 W. 
Elm Ave., Wollaston, Mass., for a com- 
plete program. 


Improving Annual Reports 


Annual Reports and How to Improve 
Them is the title of a “how-to-do-it” bul- 
letin published by the Social Work Pub- 
licity Council. There are examples of good 
annual reports of various types, and the 
rules for a good report point up the state- 
ment, “. . . a really good annual report 
not only reports on a year’s work but in- 
terprets that year’s work as well.” The 
pamphlet can be bought from the Social 
Work Publicity Council, 130 E. 22nd 
St., New York City, for fifty cents. 





Workmen Invited 


EVERY LABORER AND ARTISAN who had 
a part in the construction of the new 
Ingersoll Memorial, the central building 
of the Brooklyn Public Library, received 
a special invitation to attend the dedica- 
tion, March 29. 

It is interesting to note the growing 
practice of setting aside special days when 
workmen are invited to bring their 
families and friends on a tour of inspection 
of new community libraries in whose con- 
struction they have played a part. The 
practice seems to have created considerable 
good will among labor groups. 
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Rockefeller Bequests in 1940 

THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION an- 
nounced in its report for 1940 the follow- 
ing contributions to libraries: $50,000 to 
the Folger Shakespeare Library for the 
purchase of rare books and manuscripts, 
principally in England; $25,000 to the 
American Library in Paris for its general 
support during a five-year period; $8500 
to the National Central Library, London, 
which is facing a new responsibility in 
serving displaced populations, including 
students. 


Using Municipal Films 

AN ARTICLE in the March number of 
Public Management lists thirty-four cities 
which have films on various aspects of 
municipal Included in the 
article, “Use of Movies in Reporting to 
Citizens,” by David G. Rowlands, is a 
table giving information as to the specific 
subject matter of the film, whether filmed 
by a professional or an amateur or both, 
size in millimeters, if copies are available 
for distribution, and length of film in 
minutes. Many of these films may be 
borrowed by libraries in other cities for 
use without charge. 


activities. 


Corrections 


IN THE TABLES, “Junior and Senior 
High School Library General and Salary 
Statistics,” in the February Bulletin, page 
118, the salary of the library supervisor 
for Dallas, Texas, should be deleted, as 
our attention has been called to the fact 
that this city does not have a person in 
that position. For Washington, D.C. the 
note for faculty rank of librarians should 
read, “Not ranked as department head; 
included on same salary schedule as ele- 
mentary school teachers.”’ 
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Degrees in Library Science 

IN INDIANA a degree in library science 
which represents a fifth year of study in a 
college or university now has the status 
of a master’s degree. The ruling of Carl 
G. F. Franzen, chairman of the Indiana 
State Committee, North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
was recently reported to A.L.A. Head- 
quarters by Amanda E. Browning, school 
library adviser of Indiana State Library. 
The ruling reads: 

A school of library science, requiring a 
bachelor’s degree for admission, in any uni- 
versity that is a member of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools or associations of colleges and uni- 
versities of equal rank, necessarily makes the 
work of a post-graduate type. For this 
reason, I am willing to recommend that a 
degree in library science, obtained in a school 
that offers it on the post-graduate level, is 
equivalent to a master’s degree in a subject 


field. 


L.C.’s Cooperative Bibliographies 

THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS has recently 
published the first of its projected Coop- 
erative Bibliographies, Bibliography of 
Tanks and Other Military Track-Laying 
Vehicles, by Douglas W. Bryant, of the 
technology department of the Detroit 
Public Library. It was published as a 
contribution to the library’s own program 
of providing scholarly assistance to the 
defense program of the nation. It in- 
cludes only those titles relating to the 
design and production of tanks. 


School Library Laws 


Laws Affecting School Libraries, by 
Edith A. Lathrop and Ward W. Kee- 
secker, has just been published by the 
Federal Security Agency of the U.S. 
Office of Education as its Bulletin 1940, 
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No. 7. The study covers only considera- 
tion of express legislation in regard to 
school libraries. Administrative regula- 
tions are excluded, with a few exceptions 
where clarification of a point was neces- 
The bulletin is available at the 
U.S. Government Printing Office for 
twenty cents. 


sary. 


Job Information on the Air 


EACH SUNDAY AT 1:30 P.M., E.S.T. the 
Red Network of N.B.C. broadcasts a pro- 
gram called On Your Job. It is under 
the direction of Prof. Harry D. Kitson, 
Columbia University, representing the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association. 
For school and public libraries, new at- 
tention may be drawn to vocational ma- 
terials through the use of a special radio 
shelf called On Your Job and featuring 
each week books in the field of work dis- 
cussed on the program. Dr. Kitson sup- 
plies the following information about the 
subjects of the programs for May: 

May 4 They Fight Fires (city firemen). 

May 11 Youth Wants to Work, but— 
(general plight of youth and ways of 
meetings problems). 

May 18 The Widow’s Might (general 
adjustment of job problems). 

May 25 Food for Defense (the occupa- 
tion of nutritionist). 


Americans All 


A SERIES OF PROGRAMS on phonograph 
records is now available to libraries at a 
cost of $4.75 for the three records in each 
program. ‘The series, Americans All— 
Immigrants All, was created by the U.S. 
Office of Education and the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, and includes such 
subjects as “Our English Heritage,” 
“Winning Freedom,” “Near Eastern 
People in the United States,” etc. The 
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records can be ordered from the Lingua- 
phone Institute, Radio City, New York 
City. 


Special Libraries Convention 

THE THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION of the Special Libraries Association 
will be held in Hartford, Connecticut, at 
the Hotel Bond, June 16-19, 1941. 
Among the prominent speakers will be Sir 
Angus Fletcher of the British Library of 
Information, Mr. Odell Shepard, lieuten- 
ant-governor of Connecticut, Prof. Andre 
Schenker of Connecticut College, Mr. E. 
Robert Stevenson of the Waterbury 
Republican-A merican, and Dr. James L. 
McConaughy, president of Wesleyan 
University. Miss Cornelia Stratton 
Parker, author, is the banquet speaker. 


Booklist from Military Institute 

A MIMEOGRAPHED BOOKLIST of books, 
designed to appeal to high school boys, has 
been sent to the public relations office by 
the New Mexico Military Institute. The 
librarian expresses its purpose as an at- 
tempt to “reach the adolescent level in 
adolescent terms.” ‘The annotations are 
in keeping with this idea, and the humor- 
ous illustrations are attractive. A copy 
of the list may be secured from the New 
Mexico Military Institute, Roswell, N.M. 


Appeal for Books 

THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF CUYO 
in Mendoza, Argentina, has recently been 
established by government decree. The 
new university will specialize in American 
cultural subjects and is planning to have 
an extensive American library, to which 
institutions of higher education in this 
country are asked to make contributions. 
Books should be sent to Mr. Randolfo 
Paolantonio, University of Cuyo, Men- 
doza, Argentina. 
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Communications to or from A.L.A. Members 


From the British Forces 
TO COLONEL NEWCOMBE: 


The literature you have sent fills a most 
urgent need and is perhaps the most accept- 
able form of gift that can be sent to the 
troops out here. 

A request has been received for more 
copies of the American paper called Life for 
issue to the troops. This is considered good 
illustrated reading matter, and its present 
tone is of excellent propaganda value in the 
maintenance of morale. 

You can have little idea of the pleasure 
given to men in places not easy of access; 
books have been virtually unobtainable; now 
you have made available a regular source of 
exchange. 

The troops are very grateful. 

ARCHIBALD P. WAVELL 


NOTE:—J. Periam Danton, chairman, 
Committee on International Relations, has 
forwarded to Headquarters the above letter 
written by General Sir Archibald Wavell, in 
command of the British forces of the Middle 
East, in reference to the American magazines 
sent abroad by the committee. The letter 
was written to Colonel L. Newcombe, who 
is in charge of the books sent by the A.L.A. 
to the service libraries and other English 
organizations.—Eb. 


Interlibrary Loan Code 
TO THE EDITOR: 


According to the letter from Willard P. 
Lewis in the December, 1940, 4.L.4. Bulle- 
tin, the new Interlibrary Loan Code reads, 
after amendment, “Libraries making repro- 
ductions should observe the provisions of 
the copyright law and the right of literary 
property.” The deleted sentence read “Bor- 
rowed material ought never to be repro- 
duced without permission of the lending 
library.” The substance of this most cer- 





tainly should be retained. The lending 
library should be allowed the right of re- 
fusal. This right may seldom be used but 
on occasion this refusal is an important 
prerogative, justifiably used. 

Also, would it not be well to distribute 
copies of the code to institutions in the 
hope that some of its provisions, especially 
as to accuracy, completeness of reference, 
promptness of acknowledgment and of re- 
turn, etc. (all of which are, after all, only 
a matter of good manners) be better ob- 
served than they are now, after publication 
of the code in the Bulletin. If I may be 
allowed to conclude with another criticism, 
I would say that it is regrettable that these 
details were not more emphasized in the 
code. 

MALcoLm YOUNG 
Princeton University Library 


TO THE EDITOR: 


As one who served on the committee which 
drafted the code to which Mr. Young re- 
fers, I should like to make a few comments 
on the points which he raises. 

The Interlibrary Loan Code Committee 
was appointed by the president of the Asso- 
ciation of College and Reference Libraries 
in January, 1939. Between that time and 
May, 1940, when the code was accepted and 
the committee dismissed by the board of 
directors of the A.C.R.L., correspondence 
was conducted with dozens of libraries and 
scores of individuals who are familiar with 
interlibrary loan problems. The code which 
was accepted represented, in faulty fashion 
perhaps, the consensus of opinion of many 
of those who administer the service under 
discussion. 

Mr. Young is right, of course, when he 
implies that the phrase which was sup- 
planted by a substitute is more specific and 
much more emphatic. It happened, however, 


that an important library organization had 
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just adopted the alternative statement to 
cover the whole problem of the reproduc- 
tion of literary material. The exchange 
was made in the interest of uniformity. The 
intent is the same if not as obvious. 

The suggestion that copies of the code 
be distributed is welcome. It was offered to 
various library publications but the complete 
text may be found in only one place: the 
Library Journal Oct. 1, 1940, p. 802, under 
“Library World News.” 

The lack of emphasis which Mr. Young 
deplores was not due to a weakness of vo- 
cabulary on the part of the members of the 
committee. When scarcely a provision won 
universal acceptance from those who were 
kind enough to criticize the tentative draft, 
it seemed wise to avoid even “must” and 
“must not” when it was obvious that a con- 
siderable minority would resent their use. 
When all is said, the code has no legal 
status; it can be no more than a statement 
of good practice, or “good manners” as Mr. 
Young phrases it. 

Haroitp RussELL 
University of Minnesota Library 


Emergency Lists 
TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 


I would like to express my appreciation 
of the services you have offered all the li- 
braries of the nation in compiling and bring- 
ing to our attention these book lists 
concerning the national defense emergencies. 
In our community we began vocational 
classes about a month ago, so I had only 
to turn back to old copies of the Booklist, 
and armed with these consult the two men 
in charge of the training. My ordering was 
speeded and simplified considerably. 

Sue Satmon, Librarian 


Duncan Public Library 
Duncan, Okla. 


Indiana Certification 
TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 
It is an honor and pleasure to inform you 
that Governor Schricker of Indiana signed 
on March 10, 1941, the law for legal certi- 


fication of librarians in Indiana as originally 
written. The vote was 33 to I1 in the Senate 
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and 67 to 16 in the House. 

The basic work of previous years, the 
financial support due to Mr. James How- 
ard’s finance committee of four years ago, 
the splendid cooperation of both trustees and 
librarians with Miss Warren’s ever present 
help brought us through. 
ously tired but victorious. 

Check off one of the recommendations of 
Indiana survey as accomplished! We are 
starting a build-up for another of the ob- 
jectives suggested. You may expect victory 
on that next year. 

Mrs. CARABELLE G. Dickey, President 

Indiana Library Association 


We are glori- 


New Dues Scale 
TO THE EDITOR: 


As there has been considerable protest 
made to me by members of my staff regard- 
ing the increased membership dues I have 
agreed to voice this protest direct to the 
American Library Association. 

Objection is made to the size of increases. 
They range anywhere from 33 per cent to 
more than three times the former member- 
ship dues. (Active membership dues in the 
N.E.A. are either $2 or $5.) 

Members of the staff paying five dollar 
memberships feel that they are really pay- 
ing two dollars for the Handbook and Pro- 
ceedings, two pamphlets which they do not 
want or need. When they wish to use them 
they can consult the library copies. 

It is also felt that such a drastic change 
should have been referred to each member 
of the Association. Only a comparatively 
few members attend the A.L.A. convention. 
The matter could have been taken up by 
ballot attached to the ballot for annual elec- 
tion of officers. 

I repeat what I said in an earlier letter 
that increase in institutional dues is exces- 
sive and, I think, unjustifiable. 

I sincerely hope that there will be a sufh- 
cient protest among members of the Associ- 
ation to warrant in a year or two a re- 
consideration of the present dues. 

ApELine T. Davipson, Librarian 
Free Public Library 
East Orange, N.J. 
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Information Exchange 
TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 


What can we do for defense? This 
question came to the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion in letters from educators. 
from librarians. 


It came 
It came also from P.T.A., 
A.A.U.W., and other civic association lead- 
ers. 

We mimeographed some answers. The 
A.L.A. supplied excellent booklists and sug- 
gestions. And then an interesting thing 
happened. Illustrated booklets setting forth 
local programs began to drift into Washing- 
ton. Study outlines on Latin America, 
posters of citizenship education, brochures on 
defense vocational training came in. The 
volume grew day by day. Here was the 
ingenuity of American schools and libraries 
expressing itself. Here were specific pro- 
grams and methods of doing something for 
defense. Here were ready answers to the 
questions. 

So the U.S. Office of Education, tradi- 
tionally a clearing house for dissemination 
of facts and ideas regarding education and 
allied fields, set up new and speedier clear- 
ing house machinery. It established the In- 
formation Exchange on Education and the 
National Defense. It charged the exchange 
with the task of gathering in all the exam- 
ples of school and library defense programs 
it could find, and grouping them into loan 
packets. 

“Educators from kindergarten to college 
have responded to the call for national de- 
fense,” says Commissioner ‘Studebaker. 
“Democracy’s strength lies in encouraging 
new ideas. A good idea in Maine may be 
useful in California. The Information Ex- 
change will make available throughout the 
country the thinking and experience of edu- 
cational leaders.” 

This is the way the exchange works. The 
American Association for Adult Education 
submits copies of Secondary Schools as 
Community Centers, the American Library 
Association sends in The Dangers to De- 
mocracy, the Los Angeles city schools send 
“Program of Americanism.” The exchange 
seeks publications such as pamphlets, bul- 
letins, and booklets that show how Ameri- 
cans can think and act together to reach a 
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common understanding on what we are pre- 
paring to defend. 

From bulletins which are received, the 
exchange puts together packets of folders 
and booklets under broad headings, such as: 
Good Citizenship in Action, The Role of 
Schools in the National Emergency, Building 
and Preserving Good Health, Conserving 
the Nation’s Natural Resources, Under- 
standing and Practicing Democracy in the 
Nation’s Schools, and Vocational Education 
in National Defense. It prepares a catalog 
of these titles, mails the catalog to educa- 
tional institutions and organizations, and on 
request loans out packets for short periods. 
The first catalog—now available—lists 103 
items. 

Commissioner Studebaker has placed the 
exchange under the supervision of assistant 
commissioner of education Bess Goody- 
koontz, and has appointed three specialists, 
one for each major division of the nation’s 
schools, to edit and classify material and 
advise borrowers on ways of using it. 

WiLiiaM D. Boutwe tt, Director 
Information Service 
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For Friends of Mrs. Mitchell 


TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 


Recently I have received a long, interest- 
ing letter from Mrs. John Malcolm Mit- 
chell. The notice of her husband’s death in 
the April 4.L.4. Bulletin makes me hasten 
to ask you to please have entered in the May 
Bulletin, the following address: Mrs. John 
Malcolm Mitchell, Hendra’s Hotel, Carbis 
Bay, Cornwall, England. Mrs. Mitchell is 
anxious to get in touch with some of the 
friends they met on their American libraries 
journey, and thought this would be a good 
way to do it. 

She has been very ill in hospital, but is 
going back into war service as soon as possi- 
ble. She will greatly appreciate the noting 
of her address, which will reach her where- 
ever she may be. 


IsABELLA M. CoopER 


353 West 57 Street 
New York City 





